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PASTORALIA 


The Clergy and the Evils of the Press 


PREVIOUS paper has deseribed at some length, as the 
A importance of the subject feems to demand, the position 
which the press holds in our present-day life and the tre- 
mendous power which it exercises on the reading public, 
actually coextensive with the entire population of the country. 
The living generation is a newspaper reading generation, and there 
are vast numbers that peruse nothing but the daily paper, the 
contents of which they devour with astonishing avidity and incredi- 
ble zest.» A power like this can be easily abused unless it is regu- 
lated by well defined ethical laws and controlled by a strong sense 
of responsibility. It happens, however, that journalistic ethics is 
still in its infancy, and that journalistic ideals are very low. The 
journalism of to-day is dominated by the spirit of commercialism 
or the spirit of partisanship, and very few papers of influence rise 
to a higher level. Both for the higher interests of the craft and 
the protection of the public it is necessary that a comprehensive 
code of journalistic morality be elaborated and promulgated. 
This is the first step towards improving the moral tone of the press. 
Self-respecting newspapers will be willing to accept such a code; 
on others it may be imposed by public opinion or the action of 
the law.? 

1 What Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge says of England applies with equal, if not 
with greater force, to America: “At the present day,” he writes, “the people of 
England do far more newspaper reading than book reading. . . . Men may 
read books, but they are absolutely certain to read newspapers, and to read them 
every day of their lives. The newspaper press supplies in our day most of the 


reading for the people—for the educated, half-educated and uneducated alike.” 
—"The Student and the Press,” in The Month, February, 1921. 


2In every profession there exists a reputable element that only has to be told 
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TRUTH, SINCERITY, HONESTY 


The function of the press is to furnish information. Its funda- 
mental law, therefore, is truth; because the public is entitled to 
information that is in conformity with the facts. This is saying 
nothing more than that the newspaper man is bound by the eighth 
Commandment. The truthfulness in question must be extended to 
current events, institutions, communities and men.* Tersely and 
lucidly Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch puts the case: “The press 
performs for society the function of the nerves. It registers the 


what is right in order to embrace it. These make the standards to which the 
others must live up, if they wish to have a recognized standing in the community, 
Of course, there always will be a remnant that refuses to be bound by the accepted 
code of professional ethics. But these, though they may reap pecuniary benefits, 
are ostracized by the respectable members of the profession and looked upon 
askance by the community. This, for example, is the case with regard to the 
medical profession. A sharp line of demarcation exists between the reputable 
physician who submits to the dictates of the morality of his profession and the 
disreputable physician who repudiates the standards of professional honor. The 
same holds good of the legal profession. There also we have a line of cleavage 
between the honorable lawyer who refuses to have anything to do with shady 
transactions and the shyster who is ready to handle any case, as long as there is 
prospect of remuneration. In journalistic circles similar standards are beginning 
to evolve. We speak of a reptile press that allows itself to be bribed directly 
and that will sell itself to the highest bidder, that will carry advertising of an 
openly immoral character and that will permit its editorial policies to be dictated 
by monetary considerations. Papers of this type are considered outside of the 
pale of decent journalism. They are furtively read and boycotted by all self- 
respecting citizens. Such beginnings, however slight, are auspicious and, if 
properly encouraged, will blossom forth into a richer and fuller development. 
Journalism is no longer a last refuge for those who have failed elsewhere; it 
has become a recognized field of endeavor which is attracting men of talent 
and high ideals of service. Schools of journalism are being erected at our 
universities, and this contact with the old professions will have an elevating 
influence upon the new arrival. This, then, is a very opportune moment to 
formulate a code of journalistic ethics and to set forth the ideals that should 
inspire the man who takes up this profession and through it wishes to realize 
his own personality and render some valuable service to his fellow-men. In 
this manner, journalism from being merely a means of eking out a living 
becomes an ethical pursuit, a profession and a vocation. 


3“The editor is a party to an unwritten contract between the newspaper and 
the public. This contract recognizes that news and opinion are necessities of 
the community life; that the newspaper is, in effect, enjoying a franchise to 
deal in these necessities ; that extraordinary privileges of approach to the minds 
of the community and a valuable gift of public confidence, have been bestowed. 
All of which explains the basis of the more and more common conception of 
the newspaper as being a quasi-public utility under the same obligations to 
devote itself to the public interests as any public utility. . . . From the point 
of view of the editorial column, the first principle of responsibility to the public 
covers the exercise of such homely virtues as fairness, honesty, cleanness, cheer- 
fulness, charitableness, courageousness.”—Leon Nelson Flint, “The Editorial” 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1920). 

Prof. William Herbert Carruth says: “When the journalist shall acknowl- 
edge and confess his responsibility as an agent and educator of the public and 
bind himself by as solemn an oath as that of Hippocrates, once, and unfortunately 
no longer, required of the physician, to care religiously for the honor and welfare 
of those whom he serves, he will deserve to take his place where he belongs, 
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facts, communicates them to the centers concerned, and spreads 
before the community the data upon which public action must be 
based. If the press purposely states what is false, or colors or 
unbalances what is true, because it is controlled by some ulterior 
motive, then it breaks faith with the public and becomes a treacherous 
force to be watched. Hurry, carelessness, ignorance and party 
passion we can allow for because they are human, but tampering 
with the public intelligence is a crime against the common good.”* 


To put counterfeit money into circulation is a serious crime 
against the community; to spread false reports is even worse. To 
adulterate the food of the community is a dastardly crime; but to 
adulterate the truth is a much more grave offense, because not by 
bread alone does man live. 


It must be branded as insincerity, if the paper assumes an air of 
authority and competence in matters in which there is no warrant 
for such a pose, or if it creates the impression that all whose pro- 
nouncements on the subject are of consequence share its views. 
This is frequently done in reference to scientific, philosophical, 
ethical, religious and historical questions.® In that manner Darwin- 
ism, birth control and other unscientific theories and unethical 


beside the educator in the work of building up a great common consciousness 
for civic righteousness.” 


— the Social Order” (New York, The Macmillan Company, 


The Rev. David Barry sums up the obligations of the journalist in these 
words: “Well, I think the obligations that journalists are most liable to trans- 
gress, and to injure their readers by transgressing, are those arising from the 
eighth Commandment and from the law of charity that binds us to consult the 
welfare of our neighbor’s soul and to avoid giving him scandal.”—“The Ethics 
of Journalism,” in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, May, 1922. 


Without stooping to a downright lie, the news editor can mislead the public 
by the presentation of the facts. He may place an emphasis on a detail that 
will entirely change the whole perspective and general impression. An aptly 
chosen headline may so shift the focus of perception that a distorted view is 
the result. News coloring and news editing have become a fine art, but they 
should be regarded and condemned as dishonest proceedings not to be tolerated 
among decent men. The coloring of news constitutes such an insidious decep- 
tion that it is impossible for the reader to protect himself against it. Its 
practice bespeaks exceedingly low standards of veracity. It stands on the same 
level as the villainous practice of poisoning wells during time of war. Then 
we have the conspiracy of silence by which a movement may be stifled more 
effectually than by direct and vociferous denunciation. In these and many other 
ways the law of truth may be violated. A news service that plays fast and loose 
with the truth is guilty of grave immorality and constitutes a public menace. 

5“Tt is the newspaper, with its calm assumption of unerring knowledge, its 
sweeping statements on doctrinal, historical and social topics, statements made 
with an air of assurance that no educated man can think otherwise, and with 
constant iteration of such statements, that helps to keep alive old prejudices 
against everything Catholic, and makes the average Englishman regard Catholi- 
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schemes are being foisted on the community.® The fictitious author- 
ity which the press enjoys is perhaps the most gigantic fraud ever 
perpetrated in the course of human history. Unfortunately, it js 
used chiefly for the promotion of error: for error is more uncon- 
ventional and sensational than the truth and, therefore, falls in more 
readily with the general tenor of the newspaper’s context. The 
science page of the Sunday paper is anything but scientific, yet it 
represents for many the only source whence they draw their knowl- 
edge of the problems that bear upon the origin of the world and 
the destiny of man. The information derived from such a source 
cannot but be inaccurate, misleading and polluted. It does incalcul- 
able harm.’ It is dishonest, if the paper, for the sake of sensational 


interest, gives undue prominence to certain affairs and relegates 


others of more intrinsic importance, but of less news value, to an 
undeserved and inconspicuous background; for thus it produces a 
false picture of the world and humanity. 


Justice, IMPARTIALITY, FAIRNESS 


It is against justice, impartiality and fairness if in a conflict of 
two parties the offenses of the one are carefully glossed over while 


cism as equivalent to obscurantism. . . . Of late, several of the newspapers 
have thus been indoctrinating the minds of many with erratic theories on birth 
control, divorce and spiritism.”—A. H. Atteridge, 1. c. 


6 Here is a sample of the disingenuous methods of the press: “Recently the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science held its seventy-sixth 
meeting at Boston. Unfortunately through its Council the Association has com- 
mitted itself to evolution as follows: So far as the scientific evidence of the 
evolution of plant, animals and man is concerned, there is no ground whatever 
for the assertion that these evidences constitute a mere guess. No scientific 
generalization is more strongly supported by thoroughly tested evidences than 
is that of organic evolution. The evidences in favor of the evolution of man 
are sufficient to convince every scientist of note in the world. These resolutions, 
which were not passed upon by the general body before being promulgated, 
were signed by the evolutionists, Professors Osborn and Conklin, and the 
eugenist, Dr. Davenport. . . . Unfortunately these resolutions were sent 
broadcast by many newspapers ‘on the authority of more than 2,000 scientists 
of America’, whereas the small body of men known as the Executive Committee 
and Council were the ones responsible, and we have enjoyed a fresh rush of 
editorials anent obscurantists who oppose evolution.”—America (New York, 
January 13, 1923). The weight of authority in favor of evolution is thus made 
to appear much more impressive than it really is. The paper at times quotes 
as the voice of the people what is nothing but the echo of its own voice. It is 
done in this fashion: “We—or at least many amongst us—know how the big 
machine works, how, for instance the chief of a newspaper trust, that com- 
bines many papers, can utter his solemn decree in one of them, and next day 
quote the same pronouncement from all the rest as proof that the great voice 
of public opinion is speaking on his side.”"—A. H. Atteridge, 1. c. 

7 The paper is always on the side of what it calls liberalism, but which in 
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the misdeeds of the other are painted in all their blackness and 
exhibited to public execration. This is using a double measure, a 
practice hateful in the eyes of God, who loves fair-dealing and even- 
handed justice. In case of outrages committed against law and 
order or against private property, it is fair, without excusing the 
deeds of violence and the deplorable excesses, to point out that there 
was strong provocation and that possibly the offending party was 
by despair goaded to its indefensible course of action. Wrong 
should be exposed and severely condemned by whatever party it 
may have been committed. By palliating the wrong, the paper 
dulls the conscience of men and brutalizes and hardens the feelings 
of the people. 


CHARITY AND SCANDAL 


The reputation of a man must be sacred to the press. It has no 
right to impute sordid and base motives unless it possesses convinc- 
ing proof for such a charge. Nor has it the right to pry into the 
private life of a public man and to divulge things that have no 
relevancy to his integrity as a public official. Likewise the good 
name of institutions and societies must be respected. Religious 
bodies are not unfrequently slandered in a most unscrupulous 
manner and rarely is any adequate reparation made. Standards in 
this respect, on account of the course abuse and unrestrained invec- 
tive in which candidates for office indulge with regard to their 
political opponents, have become very low. 


Just as the individual, so also the paper is bound to avoid scandal. 


It may not do anything that may become an occasion of sin to others. 
Now, the lurid description of crime and especially the publication 
of offenses against the sixth Commandment are for many an incite- 
ment to similar transgressions. There is no need of enlarging on 
this point. The recent researches in experimental psychology bear 
out our contention. All ideas have a motor trend, and this impulse 
to action is the stronger the less the will is trained. The way in 
which many newspapers dramatically and colorfully depict suicide, 
reality is only opposition to authority, dogma, orthodoxy, tradition, convention 
and historical religion. Flippantly the most vital questions of religion and 


morality are settled in its columns. The manner of treatment frequently is shot 
through with irreverence and at times verges on blasphemy. 
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murder and adultery, acts on numerous minds as a direct provoca- 
tion. This is diabolical.® 


To reform the press in this sense may seem a herculean task, 
Still, it is not impossible. Other equally unpromising things have 
been accomplished by persistent and concerted efforts. Let us 
remember that in the demand for a clean press we are not alone, 
and that many more will rally to the cause, when the matter js 
properly brought to their attention. The battle against an evil js 
never useless. Everything evil is destined to defeat. Those who 
fight for the triumph of right and for purity will in the long run 
be on the winning side. Education, in this case also, is the great 
power through which the regeneration of the press will be effected. 
If a representative section of the community can be made to show 
its disapproval of the abuses pointed out, the battle is half won; 
for ultimately the quality of the press is determined by the tastes 
and moral standards of the reading public. There is much dissatis- 
faction with the present tone of newspapers among their patrons. 
This dissatisfaction must be organized and rendered articulate.’ 


How To CouNTERACT THE EVILS OF THE PREsS 


Meanwhile, however, until an improvement of conditions has 
been brought about, something must be done to neutralize and offset 
the bad influence of the daily papers. First of all, it is essential that 
the absolute confidence which some still have in the authority of 
the press be thoroughly shaken. This authority is fictitious. It 
rests on no solid foundation. But many do not know this. Hence 


8“A point to which attention should be called is that the power of suggestion 
and example have much to do with the increase of suicide. Dymond, an 
authority in the matter says: ‘The power of the example of the suicide is 
much greater than has been thought. Every act of suicide tacitly conveys the 
sanction of one more judgment in its favor. Frequency of repetition diminishes 
the sensation of abhorrence and makes succeeding sufferers, even of less degree, 
resort to it with less reluctance.’”—A. Koch, “A Handbook of Moral Theology,” 
Adapted and Edited by Arthur Preuss (St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1919, 
vol. iii). This applies to every type of crime. Frequent reading familiarizes 
the mind with the idea and dulls the native horror which man instinctively has 
for such acts. The impression that they are common makes them seem less 
enormous and repulsive. The suggestion which one gets from the perusal of 
the papers is one of widespread moral corruption, and such a suggestion helps 
to break down the public morale and to weaken the natural inhibitions. 

® Thus Dr. Edward Cary Hayes writes: “If the press has such a power over 
society, then the press itself must be controlled. . . . There are two means 
which may contribute toward the adequate control of the press without unduly 
limiting its freedom. One is to disseminate higher standards of public demand 
and of professional ethics with reference to the character of the press; the 
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they must be enlightened. They must be made to see that the 
positive and categorical declarations of the press are not of an 
oracular nature and that there is no responsible authority behind 
them. Dogmatism ill becomes the press. People must realize that 
the columns of a newspaper are not the place to look for information 
on important ethical and religious matters; that the men who speak 
through the press are not experts or scholars of high repute, com- 
petent to speak with finality in their respective fields; but that 
frequently they possess only a very small measure of culture and 
that their only asset is an easy pen. Once the false prestige of the 
press is exploded, it will do less harm by its misstatements and 
dogmatic deliverances on scientific, philosophical and religious 
topics.*° 

To instill this scepticism that will serve as an antidote against the 
corroding influence of the press, it is necessary to explain the inner 
workings of the machinery, to expose the forces that set it in motion 
and to lay bare the motives that underlie the whole process." It will 
also be very useful to show in definite cases that information has 
been distorted or that views which are repudiated by scientists have 
been disseminated as the last word in science. The vulgarization 
of science is always attended by many dangers. This is especially 
so, if the popularizer is looking only for startling and sensational 


other is to make sure that both sides of every great issue are advocated ade- 
quately and above board.”—“Introduction to the Study of Sociology” (New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1915). In a recent discourse, Cardinal Faul- 
haber denounces the anonymity practiced by the press as the source of many 
of its abuses. Many a nonentity, talking confidently upon matters, with regard 
to which experts reserve their judgment, finds shelter behind this convenient 
anonymousness of the newspaper. 


10 The inflated and exaggerated authority of the press is sorely punctured by 
a judicious article in The Fortnightly Review (St. Louis, December 1, 1922). 
Among other remarks we read: “The persuasion that whatever appears in 
print must be true is still with us. . . . The reader should realize that in 
many cases he is the victim of a conspiracy. He should, therefore, substitute 
many question marks for periods.”—Kevin Guinagh, A.M., “Mental Dietetics.” 
This is good advice. 


11“A few years ago I gave a lecture on the newspaper press to the clerical 
students in one of our seminaries. One of the professors said to me after it: 
‘I am glad you have done something to shake the confidence of our young 
men in the virtues of the daily press.’ We older men have learned by long 
experience a judicious scepticism about much that we read in its columns. ; 
I suggest, therefore, that we may well try to find some means of forearming 
our educated men and women, and of preparing them in some way that will 
safeguard them from being helplessly influenced by the newspapers they will 
read when they leave the college for their lifework. . . .It would surely be 
useful to show the student how the machinery of misleading propaganda works. 
- . . And I would further suggest that it would be well worth while if time 
could be found for a few lectures on the newspaper press and its methods in 
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effects. Many will be surprised to learn that certain scientific 
verdicts get into the newspapers long after they have been abandoned 
by real scientists. Vulgarization always lags behind the real prog. 
ress of science. Such disclosures, if well substantiated by patent 
facts, which it will not be difficult to produce, and made in a 
judicious temper, go a long way towards shattering the prestige of 
the press, dispelling its glamor and injecting into the minds of the 
readers a healthy distrust. 

Next, it will be necessary to keep our people well informed on all 
such matters that are likely to be discussed in the daily papers so 
that they may not become a victim to every wind of doctrine,” 
The mind that is possessed of clear and definite convictions cannot 
easily be swayed. The reason why men in our days are carried away 
by every new fad is because they have lost their intellectual anchor- 
age and are helplessly adrift on the sea of human opinion. The 
modern world of thought has lost its center of gravity and, conse- 
quently, is drawn to every novel theory. With the well instructed 
Catholic it is different. He has a well defined body of truth to which 
he gives his intellectual assent and to which he adheres with abso- 
lute loyalty. The talk of the papers cannot unroot him, as long as 
his religious knowledge keeps pace with his progress in secular lore. 


Similia similibus curantur. The most effective way to combat the 
destructive influence of the secular press is through the Catholic 
press, which on account of its periodic and regular appearance can 
immediately take up the issues and problems raised by the dailies 
and deal with them before they have lost their interest. It can 
head off an error before it has traveled too far or gained a firm foot- 
hold. The Catholic press is a powerful auxiliary of the pulpit and 
a mighty and loyal ally in the battle for truth and right. A Catholic 


general.”—A. H. Atteridge, J. c. As our students must be forearmed in order 
to escape corruption through the press, so also the faithful in general must be 
forearmed and rendered immune against its subtle poison. If the priest in an 
occasional lecture exposes some of the fallacies propagated by the press and the 
speciousness of the arguments used, this will produce a spontaneous reaction of 
suspicion and distrust, that in the future will serve as an antitoxin against the 
poisonous infiltrations that come from the daily paper. 

12“A Catholic has the protection and help of definite beliefs, fixed principles 
and recognized standards of right and wrong to guard him against this constant 
assertion or suggestion of falsehood; but it is certain that many Catholics are 
nevertheless unfavorably influenced by this anti-Christian or wun-Christian 
propaganda.”—I. c. The uninstructed are entirely helpless against these insinua- 
tions. Instruction is the serum that will neutralize the newspaper infection. 
Automatic doubt is the first defense against sophistry and plausible falsehood. 
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paper in a Catholic home performs a very important mission. It 
keeps the atmosphere free from the contagion of liberalism and 
indifferentism, disseminates Catholic truth and promotes genuine 


e e 13 
Catholic sentiment. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


18 Here are some voices setting forth the importance of the Catholic press. 

“With Americans,” Dr. Spalding used to say, “newspaper reading is a passion 
which amounts to a national characteristic. Now,” he argued, “this craving 
must be satisfied. If we do not furnish our people with wholesome food, they 
will devour that which is noxious.”—“The Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, 
D.D.,” by J. L. Spalding, S.T.D. (Baltimore, J. Murphy Co.). 


“Questions of vital importance have come up which cannot be properly dis- 
cussed from the pulpit, and which can be treated in a popular manner only 
through a periodical press that can penetrate where the voice of the preacher 
cannot reach, and the printed volume will not find its way. . . . We want 
the weekly journals in all parts of the country, for the whole body of the Catho- 
lic community, to keep them informed of what is passing at home and abroad, 
and to direct them in forming their judgments of passing events. If 
the press has, as we have endeavored to prove, become in these times an indis- 
pensable or even a useful instrument in the hands of Catholics for the defence 
of religion, the doctrines and rights of the Church, and even of social order 
and natural morality, it is the duty of Catholics to support it to the full extent 
of its wants and their means.”—Orestes A. Brownson, “Collected Works” (vol. 
xix, p. 278). 

“The same motive you have to eliminate dangerous publications should prompt 
you to exercise your zeal in the diffusion of sound literature, particularly such 
as is explanatory of Christian doctrine.’—Cardinal Gibbons, “Discourses and 
Sermons” (Baltimore, John Murphy Co.). 


“To come to the last of our divisions of the press, Catholic papers and maga- 
zines: these, above all, merit the serious consideration and the many-sided active 
support of the clergy, and it is with respect to such periodicals that the average 
priest of the land is perhaps doing something less than his full duty. . . . 
With reasonable completeness they supply what Bishop Hedley declares should 
make up the contents of a Catholic paper: ‘the true statement of all public 
information affecting the Church and the Catholic religion; the Catholic ver- 
sion of the constantly recurring “scandals,” as they are called, and of stories 
tending to injure Catholicism; the prompt contradiction and refutation of lies 
and slanders; comments of the right sort on the doings of politicians and on 
current history and crime; sound and religious views on matters social, indus- 
trial and municipal; and the constant prominence of distinctively Catholic topics.’ 
Besides this, we should have general literature and art treated with wisdom 
and with due regard to the morality of the Gospel; and more serious matters, 
such as Holy Scripture and the relations between faith and science, would be 
handled with reverence and knowledge. . . . The maintenance of an organ 
for the diffusion and the defense of the Catholic truth, as for the promotion of 
Catholic interests in general, emphatically is in some degree his business, a 
business which of course he is free to neglect but not without forfeiting his 
claim to the title of an enlightened, zealous, or even thoroughly honest priest of 
God.”—Arthur Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., LL.D., “Clerical Colloquies” (Notre Dame, 
Indiana, University Press). Let us also remember that recent Popes have 
strongly and warmly spoken in behalf of the Catholic press and that numerous 
testimonies of the same tenor could be adduced from the hierarchy of the Church. 





FATHER McGEE, THE PEACEMAKER 
(Concluded) 
By W. W. WHALEN 


“Why didn’t you think of this before, you fool—before—Ah!” 
A light broke on the detective. Suddenly his dejection changed 
to something like jubilation. He might feel sorry for his rival, 
but that did not for one moment make him forget his own unrequited 


love. 

“Say, Father McGee didn’t know of this marriage of his niece 
before this evening?” 

“No, I hardly think so.” 

Then the priest came down the stairs into the room, with the 
expression of a soul-physician who has a severe operation before 
him. 

“James, Kitty is asking for her husband. She’s up there, break- 
ing her heart. And she’s ill.” 

The detective for a second looked his fears; his prisoner might 
snatch the opportunity of escaping. The priest understood, so did 
Dennis, and the old man said: 

“T’ll give you my word he'll come back when you say so.” 

James, without looking at Dennis, slung his own tow-head 
towards the stairs door. 

“Go up,” he said ungraciously. 

It riled him to picture the greeting that fellow would get from 
her. 

The manacled Dennis tugged at his wrist. 

“Do you want me to take you along to my wife?” This with a 
touch of humor. 

“Oh!” 

James, with a manly blush, opened the handcuff, and Dennis 
bounded up the stairs. 

While the three were talking, a shadow was lurking in the garden, 
uncouth, with savage blazing eyes, a stiletto gripped in its right 
hand. Now that the trio of abstracted men was down close to the 
stairs door, the shadow saw his chance, and slipped from the 
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umbrage of the old oak tree, crunched his feet into the aster bed, 
came into the room with a cat-like tread, and slid behind the heavy 
curtains that hung over the priest’s little oratory. 

When James and the priest turned, they saw only a quiver of the 
chenille hangings, which the night wind might easily have caused. 

Whatever was in Father McGee’s mind, he shut all the doors, 
and pulled down the blinds, throwing the moon’s silver back in 
her face. The old man went slowly about the room, putting gim- 
cracks in place, like a restless insomniac. It struck James’ heart 
to see him so forlorn. The glaring eyes behind the curtains studied 
every move, and once, when the priest was very close, the grimy 
fingers took a firmer grip on the stiletto. 

“Father, I’m sorry. I didn’t know that fellow was Kitty’s 
husband.” 

“Poor Kitty! Poor Dennis!” 

The old man came down and dropped with relief on the shiny 
old sofa. He was beginning to feel fatigued. The strain was 
telling. His peaceful home had fallen about his ears all in an hour. 

“Don’t pity him, the cheat!” 

“I do pity them both. It’s hard to go to jail when a man loves 
his wife.” 

James, sitting in the swivel chair, let forth some of his bitterness. 

“Father, you don’t know much about love. How could you? 
In your life it’s a thing apart.” 

The priest smiled sadly and wearily. These youngsters thought 
they knew so much. And so many of them made such wretched 
tangles of their lives and affections, all in this cocksure fashion, 
“The love at first sight” marriages he had so often discouraged, 
telling them with a wry smile, “Second sight is much better.” 

“God gave man love before He drove our first parents into the 
desert. It was the great paradise they took away with them. Love 
was the Creator’s likeness in their souls.” 

“Then, Father,” he leaned out with his knuckles shining through 
the skin, so tightly were his fists clenched, “do you know what I’m 
suffering? I tell you, I love her,—love her with the hot, impetuous 
blood I got from my dad. I love her till my heart aches.”’ 


“I’m sorry for you too.” 
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The old voice from the sofa was very soft and wonderfully full 
of blessing,—the voice a boy likes to hear when he is tempted. 

“Oh, it was mean of him to take advantage of her innocence! 
She, who knows nothing of life outside this little mountain quarry, 
with the heart of a flower, to be crushed by this blow.” 

The priest looked for the asters on the table, only to remember 
they had been flung by himself into the waste-basket. He was 
too listless to gather them out. Anyway, all the flowers in his heart 
had been trampled on to-night. 

“Dennis loves her too, James. A man will perhaps do unjust 
things when love leads him on.” 

“But he had no right at all to love her. This marriage—” The 
pause was so long that the priest turned his head to stare at the 
boy. “You didn’t marry them?” 

“Alas, no.” 

“No, thank God! No other priest married them, or the record 
would have been sent to you, and you would have known about 
the wedding.” 

“Well?” 

“Their marriage is not valid in the eyes of the Church. Two 
Catholics, joined by the law of the land merely! They can be 
divorced legally, and in the Church she can marry me.” 

The priest’s reply was very sharp and quick: 

“T shall marry them to-night before he leaves.” 

The detective went over and sat on the sofa, wrinkling the faded 
old cassock under him. 

“Oh, don’t, Father, please don’t. There is still hope for me. 
The Church so far hasn’t stamped her powerful seal on their union. 
Perhaps, in time, when he’s in jail, and his face only a dim memory, 
she’ll learn to—” 

“Hush, hush, son. Don’t think of that. Don’t hope that.” 

The old man was shuddering at this modernism which crept into 
even the sons of the Church, this cursed thing which tampered 
with the marriage bond. 

“T love her enough to hope anything.” 


“You'll love again. You're young enough to forget. I’ve run 
across a lot of those ‘forever and ever, Amen’ passions which wear 
out ina year. You haven’t seen enough of Kitty to love her with 
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the one big over-mastering passion, the love that comes but once.” 

“But, Father—” 

“Let it pass. Tell me about the arrest.” 

“I pulled the strings—or rather—one of my men pulled the 
strings for me. *Iwasn’t so hard to trap the dagos.” 

“The Italians!” 

“They were easily caught.” 

The curtains behind the sofa swung slightly, and a frightened 
little moon-beam ran over into the corner at sight of the long 
stiletto. 

“But I reserved to myself the capture of the eagle that led them.” 

“The sentence of the Italians?” 

“Most likely they'll get off with a reprimand or a couple of months 
in jail. Those men are needed at the quarry, with labor so scarce. 
But their leader will pay for them all. Dennis alone will suffer 
what’s coming to the crowd.” 

“Yet he’s the lone one who got nothing out of the stealing. He 
had the best intentions in the world.” 

“Intentions don’t count. The jury will be shown only what he 
did, not why he did it. With the swarthy dag—Italians for back- 
ground, his comedy of errors will turn out a tragedy. It’s a great 
coup for me.” 

“T suppose your name will ring all over the country.” 

In the voice of this self-effacing old priest, there was a slight 
tinge of contempt, which did not escape the sharp listening young 
ear. 

“Better, it will ring in the ears of my superiors. I’m not keen 
for press-agenting unless it does some real, tangible good. My 
promotion—” 

“Is.your desire of promotion as big as your love?” 

This sounded like a well prepared blast. The contempt which 
had been a thread in the old man’s voice became the warp and 
woof in the young fellow’s. 

“How can you ask that?” 


“And yet you'll torture the woman you love.” 


“From that torture will come the birth of happiness for her.” 
“How?” 


“You shall not marry them to-night. And I'll win her love. 
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I’ll devote my life to serving her, making her forget she ever had 4 
worry, spending myself—” 

The priest interrupted rudely, as he would one intruding on 
the sanctuary. 

“You said—birth!” 

The young man stared into the old eyes, and read there the truth— 
the mystery beautiful! He had lost forever! Why could he not 
have thought of such a thing before? 

“Father !’’ was all he said, and hung his head. 

The priest leaned over, and took hold of the wrist from which 
the handcuff was dangling. The poor young minion of the courts 
was the real prisoner. The law of justice and the law of love were 
at grips to-night. 

“James, your father died in an English prison, a political prisoner, 
before you saw the light of day. He died for his principles. He 
loved Ireland as he loved your colleen mother. You must have been 
born with hatred of a jail in your heart.” 

“TI was, and I sucked that hate with my mother’s milk. I’d rather 
die than go there.” 

“Kitty is mothering Dennis Gallagher’s baby. Your triumph has 
sable on its banners. Do you want her to seek her husband in the 
gloom of the dungeon—as your mother did?” 

Then, as the thought of his great loss came to him anew with 
increased longings, hate hissed up from his heart into his voice: 

“Yes, let him suffer the more for what he did to Kitty and me.” 

“But she, in her hour of woman’s agony, when she needs the 
press of the man’s hand, the man who has given her that sacred 
little life to cherish, must she grope in the shadows in vain?” 

Again came the picture of his loss, flooding his soul with desola- 
tion, only this time there was no hate, and the cry of the flogged 
boy: 

“Father, stop!” 

“When that little life sees the light of a harsh old world, must 
the child go down, down to the pits of the law, down to the 
dungeon-keep, down to the damp and the slime, down to the rats 
and the worms and the lice to find its father? Must that infant 
hand creep between iron bars to caress its—‘Daa’? Must those 
baby eyes pierce the shadows to know the face of its ‘Daa’ ?” 
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The boy’s hot hands gripped the priest’s. 

“No, Father, no, no, my God, no!” 

“James, you're the true son of your father. I knew it—Shemus!” 

The Irish-blue eyes, faded like November frost-hurt flowers and 
aching nervously to-night, looked a benediction that put a new 
heart into the suffering lover. The lad, with the applause-seeking 
of his youth, knew he would ever be a hero to this old cleric, his 
sacrifice never forgotten. He would be a kind of new saint in the 
esteem of Father McGee. 

“Father, to hell with the legal triumph! Come, bless their 
marriage.” 

The priest, with his arm about the young fellow’s shoulders, 
went down to the stairs door; and a baleful look of fury and 
detestation followed them from between the curtains. 

“Wait! Kitty,” he called up the staircase. “Mr. James Walsh 
has some good news for you and Dennis. May he come up?” 

Kitty’s woman’s instinct may have told her what to expect, for 
she ran to the head of the stairs and bade James hasten. 

“Go up and console Kitty and—and Dennis with the news. Take 
them out the front door to the church. In a little while, when 
she’s quite herself, I’ll come, and then the marriage.” 

“With me as best man—oh, shucks!” He paused, then turned. 
“This ends my detective work, Father McGee. Maybe I was a 
fool to go in for it in the first place. I had a fine job in Washing- 
ton,—physical-culturing politicians and their sons, and sometimes 
their daughters too,—teaching boxing, wrestling, jiu-jitsu; and I 
dropped it for the excitement of detective work. More money 
down there at that than in this.” He hesitated on the bottom step. 
“T'll hit some of them too hard, I fear, when I put on the gloves 
again.” 

The boy ran lightly up the stairs, the door banged at his heels, 
and the priest fell on his knees at the table, with his face where 
the asters had been. 


“Ann,” he muttered, “Ann in heaven. I knew—I knew you 
prayed for us to-night.” 

Now, from the shadowy curtains came the Italian and the 
stiletto—Giovanni Platto, but not the same Giovanni that bore the 
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toys in triumph to his babes. This man was hate and all primitive 
passions unleashed in the concrete. 

“De Ann she best pray for you, because by de God I soon senda 
you to heaven!” 

That brought the priest to his feet, to wheel about and face his 
would-be assassin. 

“Giovanni!” 

“Yes, Giovanni! You make noise or cry, and by de God I 
stick dis knife in you heart!” 

“Me!” 

“Yes, you! For why my brodder is arrest to-night? He now 
go jail. Oh, no, you Dennis he no go,” with a mocking wag of 
the head, “because he Irish, because de big policeman he Irish too. 
You Irish, you want everyting for youself. You, priest, you no 
love dago, dirty wop, you Irish priest!” 

“Giovanni, hold your tongue!” 

“No! My brodder!” 

“Giovanni, your brother stole. You know he stole. Why should 
he steal ?” 

“Because you Irish Dennis tell him.” 

The priest shrugged his shoulders with contempt. 


“Oh, you can shake your back, but is noting. Now my brodder 
go jail. You tell me he no go, not for one leddle hour, or I killa 
you.” 


“Giovanni, if you kill me, you'll hang.” 

“Policeman no catcha me,” with a proud toss of the head. 

“You can’t escape American law. It’s very sure, sometimes 
quick, sometimes slow, but sure always.” 

“Pah! You Dennis he make the get-away.” 

“Giovanni, you’ve lost your head. What good will it do you 
or your brother to take the life of an old man?” 

“Tt givea me the revenge.” 

“Ah, Giovanni, you wouldn’t kill me?” 

There was coaxing in the old voice, a father trying to save a 
son from a dual destruction. 

“T bat you so. You no love dago, dirty wop.” 

“Giovanni, when your padre was caught in the loose rocks, and 
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it was death to go into that quivering quarry, didn’t I take the 
sacraments to his side?” 

The Italian’s expression became only more mulish. 

“Shut up! Shut up!” 

“When your wife had the smailpox, didn’t I bless her and 
baptize the baby before he died?” 

“Shut up dis!” There was an ultimatum in the tone. “IT kill 
you anyhow. Say prayer. I see you and dis Irish man talk so 
much. I know, I know. You sell de Italians. You pray quick.” 

The old priest saw this man was in earnest. He knew the sons 
of Italy well enough not to be deceived. A call for help would 
only precipitate his own death. Oh, marble-hearted ingratitude 
again! Was his life to give him no love, no tender returns? He 
made to go to his desk, when he felt the point of the knife graze 
his throat. He was not sure that it had not cut him. 

“You move, I stab!” 

The old man had played his own version of Machiavelli to-night. 
He must do it again. 

“Bring me that little drawer. That one.” 

Giovanni brought the drawer from the ancient desk, letter- 
littered, with the dusty, battered beretta on the top, and the priest 
fingered its contents, while the Italian eyed him suspiciously. The 
old man brought forth a long envelope, opened it and wrote. 

“Let me see what you write. Maybe you say me kill you.” 

The old man wearily gave him the envelope, and Giovanni spelled 
along. It is curious how soon the foreigner learns insurance matters 
in this great country of ours. 

“Dis de insurance paper. You put de name of Maria Rosa 


Platto, my wife, and she get the one thousand dollar when you die. 
Why dis?” 


“When you kill me, Giovanni, you'll be caught and hanged. 
That’s my insurance. Your wife will need it. Little bambino 
Antonio will need it. It’s about all I’m worth.” 


?? 


“You givea me de money! 

“No, not to you, to your wife—your widow, I mean.”’ 

The stupid brain of the Italian caught the flash of the white 
sacrificing soul before him, the man who loved on in spite of all 
odds, one who found ways greater than words to show his devotion. 
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“Mio padre!” 

The knife slid down into the coat, and the black-browed man slid 
down to the carpet. He covered the priest’s hand with kisses and 
tears. 

“Forgive-a me! Forgive-a me! Oh, why you love dago, how 
can you love such dirty low beast wop?” 

This pastor understood his flock. He lifted the poor laborer by 
the hands. 

“My son! Figlio mio! Povero Giovanni!” 

He gave the man a good, long hug, which was heartily returned. 


“Now, Giovanni, you go and wait in the church. Say your 


beads, for I may be long about coming. I have a marriage, and 
need two witnesses.”’ 

The priest looked at Richard Dehan’s novel on his desk, “One 
Braver Thing,” and recalled her epigram: “So easily they leave us 
whom we have reared and tended, when the strange hand beckons 
and the new voice calls.” And lines from a more profane philos- 
opher : 

The Worldly Hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers ;—and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 
Lighting a little hour or two is gone. 

The wedding over, and the poor young disconsolate detective in 
the spare bed, the midnight express on its way to the West carrying 
the happy young husband and wife, old Father McGee sat at his 
desk. 

Had he acted right? Religion gave his poor, muddled old brain 
no answer. But love trailed in over the asters out of the fading 
moonlight, and whispered, “Well done, good and faithful servant!” 

The gray smoky streaks in the east had become long tongues of 
flame before his eyelids fluttered shut. The housekeeper found him 
asleep in his chair there in the morning. She hoped he had not 
been out on a sick call all night. She shook him awake, and took 
up the waste-basket to empty it. 

“Wait!” he cried. “I want to get those asters out of it.” 





LABOR IN THE ANCIENT MONARCHIES 


By JosepH Husstetrn, S.J., Ph.D. 


To understand more fully the conditions of labor as pictured in 
the Sacred Scripture, it is necessary to cast a rapid glance at the 
condition of the workers in the great Oriental monarchies of the 
past. The mother of Asiatic civilization, the wrinkled lioness from 
whom were derived in cultural descent the fierce lion whelps: 
Assyria, Media, Semitic Babylonia and the more luxurious but 
also more decadent Persian kingdom, was ancient Chaldea. Her 
founder was Nemrod, whom Holy Scripture describes as “the stout 
hunter before the Lord.” Her great builder-king was Urukh. The 
most ancient structures of Chaldea, so far as vestiges still remain 
of that “First Monarchy,” are ascribed to him. His reign may be 
placed at the latest as beginning in B. Cc. 2326. 

To him, in Rawlinson’s opinion, must be attributed the origin of 
that well known style of the Babylonian temples, which was to 
exercise such a dominant influence over the old Oriental architecture. 
The reader has doubtless seen many illustrations of it, “with its 
rectangular base carefully placed so as to present its angles to the 
four cardinal points, its receding stages, its buttresses, its drains, 
its sloped walls, its external staircases for ascent, and its ornamental 
shrine crowning the whole.” The same style of building had 
seemingly been transferred to the American continent before the 
days of the conquest in Mexico and Central America. 

Thousands of laborers were necessary for the erection of the now 
crumbled piles of former Chaldean grandeur. This was particularly 
true of the immense temple platforms. It has been calculated that 
about 30,000,000 bricks were used in the construction of what is 
known as the Bowariyeh mound alone. These huge fabrics, it is 
thought, were probably the work of captives, whose task both in 
manufacture and in transportation was all accomplished by “naked 
human strength.” Details, however, regarding their fate, are 
entirely wanting to us for this early period. 

How the labor of such captives was carried on among the 
Assyrians, in the Second Monarchy, can on the other hand be 
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described almost as accurately as if we had stood at the very site 
of the vast monumental structures when the Assyrian monarchs 
rode up to view from their gilded chariots the thousands of laborers 
toiling to immortalize the name of a Sargon or Sennacherib. We 
can see the captives, too, in their work of transportation. Horses 
were not used in this task, but long strings of human beings 
responded as well to the stroke of the Assyrian rod, whether the 
stones were to be tugged up the river by lines of men on either 
bank, or the great winged bulls were to be dragged across the well- 
prepared roads upon heavy rollers. Almost every detail of every 
scene is depicted faithfully upon the monuments of this conquering 
race. 

That the great masses of workers employed were foreign captives 
is clear. The more responsible tasks were assigned to the Assyrians, 
although we find them engaged also in mechanical works of many 
kinds, arranging levers and rollers, steadying the huge carved stones, 
or even filling and drawing the handcarts. By voice or horn, the 
ancient megaphone, they gave their signals to the forced labor 


gangs, grouped according to nationalities, and over which they 
presided with the raised rod that freely descended on aching 
shoulders and bleeding sides. 


These captives had been carried off by thousands in the various 
military campaigns. With slight regard for their human needs 
they were herded and driven away to the great Assyrian capital. 
Here they were sorted into skilled and unskilled labor, the latter 
quarrying and transporting stone, manufacturing brick and per- 
forming similar tasks. Their women were more gently treated, 
and even mounted on mules and carts to be transferred to their 
new Assyrian masters. The latter are rightly characterized as the 
Romans of the Orient. We behold them with stocky figures, 
and brawny limbs, resolute and imperious, but also sensuous and 
cruel. In onset we can imagine them fierce as the bulls that every- 
where figured in their art. Of their treatment of the captives, 
forced to construct for them the mighty monuments that still cumber 
the earth, Rawlinson graphically says: 


Chaldeans, Aramaeans, Armenians, Cilicians and probably also Egyptians, 
Ethiopians and Jews were employed by thousands in the formation of the vast 
mounds, in the transport and elevation of colossal bulls, in the moulding of 
bricks and erecting of the walls of the various edifices, in the excavation of the 
canals, and in the construction of the embankments. 
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They wrought in gangs, each gang having a costume peculiar to it, which 
probably marked its nation. Over each were placed a number of taskmasters, 
armed with staves, who urged on the work with blows and severely punished 
any neglect or remissness. Assyrian foremen had the general direction of the 
works and were entrusted with all such portions as required skill or judgment. 
The forced laborers often worked in fetters, which were sometimes supported 
by a bar fastened to the wrist, while sometimes they consisted merely of shackles 


round the ankles. 
The king himself often witnessed the labors, standing on his chariot, which 


on these occasions was drawn by some of his attendants.1 

Building, boating and agriculture were the chief occupations to 
which the workers were applied, aside from domestic services. 
There was little opportunity for rebellion. We even find the task- 
masters of the foreign labor gangs pictured with a dagger in 
their left hand as well as the uplifted rod in the right. The gross 
and sensuously materialistic religion of the Assyrians, with their 
lascivious ceremonies, found its natural offset in their cruelty and 


ruthlessness. 
In the Babylonian monarchy, too, vast labor forces must have 
been engaged to construct such monuments as the famous Hanging 


Gardens, rising in tiers upon tiers of arches with luxurious apart- 
ments between their mighty spans, and giant forest trees growing 
upon the topmost platform. Of the walls of Babylon, with their 
hundred gates, we have various estimates. Their height is described 
as from 75 to 335 feet, and their width as from 32 to 85. Their 
circumference was forty miles. What tears, what blood, what 
miseries and tragedies were cemented with these stones! But 
victor and vanquished, king and slave, have passed away. The 
broad walls, as the Prophet foretold, have been broken down, and 
the high gates of Babylon have been burned with fire. It has 
been swept with the besom of God’s wrath: “I will make her sea 
desolate and will dry up her spring, and Babylon shall be reduced 
to heaps.”* Such literally has been the fulfillment. It is a region 
of mounds, the ruins of once palatial buildings. Of the great wall 
itself not a vestige is left. 

Yet long years before this time, as the Code of Hammurabi dis- 
closes, there was here a complete and complicated system of com- 
merce, industry and finance which recalls to us our own great 


1“The Seven Great Monarchies,” pp. 465, 466. 
2Jerem. li. 36, 37. 
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metropolitan cities of to-day. The laws too were more humane 
towards the slave than the treatment accorded these unfortunates 
in classic Greece or Rome. But the source of the Code of Ham- 
murabi must be looked for, as it has been rightly stated, in the 


early customs of the Semitic races, which in turn were influenced 
by the original revelation. From these were the Jews to descend, 
and from them Christ the Saviour. The farther back we go to 
the origin of these Oriental nations the simpler is their life, the 
purer their religion. The same is true of Egypt, into whose history 
we cannot enter here. Of the great pyramid kings, some at least 
are known as the oppressors of their own people. 

When finally we come to the Persian monarchy we find effeminacy 
enthroned. Cosmetics, delicacies, rarest viands, luxurious couches 
and softest cushions here brought to its height the worship of the 
flesh. At the same time the noble was no more to be envied than 
his slave, for death amid the utmost refinement of tortures awaited 
him at his monarch’s slightest suspicion or merest whim. Such was 
pagan culture. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 


By H. Scuumacuer, S.T.D. 


The Historical Value of Genesis, Chapter II 


In the name of a number of priests, interested in Biblical problems, 
the question has been submitted to THe HomILetic AND PASTORAL 
Review, “whether the sin committed by Adam and Eve was merely 
a sin of disobedience, or whether it was a sin of impurity.” The 
reverend writer himself states correctly that ‘“‘the discussion dwindles 
down to this: Can we interpret some parts of the book of Genesis 
in a figurative sense, or must the entire book be interpreted in a 
literal sense? Could not the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
refer to carnal pleasures?’ This appears to him to be suggested 
“by the immediate reference, that after they committed the sin, they 
perceived that they were naked.” He adds: “Does not Scripture 
mention a ‘tree of life’ of which Adam might eat and live forever? 
Is this ‘tree’ to be taken figuratively or literally?” Another indica- 
tion why the sin of our first parents might be regarded as a sin 
of impurity is seen in the kind of punishment which Eve received; 
viz., “to bring forth children in sorrow,” and also in “the fact that 
‘circumcision’ was imposed upon the Jews as a sign that they 
belonged to the chasen people of God.” The writer adds in conclu- 
sion: “Is not the sex instinct the most powerful instinct in man 
through which most sins are committed ?” 

The old troublesome question of the historical value of the first 
chapters in Genesis, which for the last fifty years has kept scholars 
busy with discussions, and which, unfortunately, was even “set for 


the fall” of some, confronts us here again in all its seriousness. 


The experience of these last fifty years has shown that we are 
moving here on most delicate ground, and that we have to watch 
our step. No satisfactory answer is possible on the basis of a 
mere a priori speculation about what would harmonize with modern 
ways of thinking or yield a beautiful thought. Any sound solution 
has to take into consideration the guiding voice of the Magisterium 
Ecclesiae and rely on the true understanding of the facts which 
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prompted the various actions of the Church in regard to the question 
at issue. This means to say that the utterances of the Church in 
the two great Biblical documents, the Encyclicals, “Providentissimus 
Deus” and “Spiritus Paraclitus,’ as well as in the Decree of the 
Biblical Commission of June 23, 1905, have to be considered in 
relation to their motives and external causes. 


THE ENcYCLICAL “PROVIDENTISSIMUS DEUS” AND ITs Motives 


It was not so much the boundless radicalism of the rationalistic 
school that caused this Magna Charta of Biblical study, but rather 
the dangerous spirit which threatened to infect scholars within the 
boundaries of Catholicism. Men who claimed to be imbued with 
true Catholic principles tried to meet the objections of the modern 
historico-critical school by methods which, in their last analysis, 
constituted a serious break with Catholic tradition. 

The work of F. Lenormant, Les origines de l’histoire d’aprés la 
Bible et les Traditions des Peuples orientaux (Paris 1880-1884), 
was nothing less than a declaration of war against the solid wall 
of Catholic principles of hermeneutics, represented by the countless 
utterances of the Fathers and the official declarations of the eccle- 
siastical Councils. Its fundamental thesis insists that Biblical 
inspiration be limited to res fidei et morum; 1. e., to the supernatural 
instructions of the Bible. Apart from these supernatural elements 
the writings of the Biblical authors are merely human accomplish- 
ments and share, like any other piece of literature, the inevitable 
faults of human weakness and deficiency. 

It is evident how, in the light of this new theory, the historical 
sections, especially of the Old Testament, had to be considered. 
In the vital question, which should become the issue of the following 
decades; viz., whether the Old Testament, especially in the first 


chapter of Genesis, reports real history or not, Lenormant paved 
the way and, to a great extent, formed the terminology for the 
future systems of the so-called “école large.”’ His notion of inspira- 
tion does not prevent the sacred writer from using, under the guise 
of history, folk-lore, legends, or mythological material, which the 


Hebrews had in common with their neighbors, above all with the 
old Babylonians. Consequently the first chapters of Genesis became 
nothing else but a compilation of primitive myths. But this mytho- 
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logical compilation was not unworthy of the sacred writer or his 
purpose, for it served as an external form for the expression and 
description of eternal truth; 1. e., that God is one, a spiritual Being, 
the Creator of man and the universe, etc. Lenormant’s view of 
the “external form for the eternal truth’ has, as will be seen, 
become the terminus technicus for those who followed in his foot- 
steps. The recent Encyclical “Spiritus Paraclitus’ rejects this 
theory of “quaedam externa divinae veritatis vestis” as against 
“certos fines terminosque a Patribus constitutos.’ During the 
following decade Lenormant’s principle of a limitation of the 
absolute truth of the Bible to the “res fidei et morum” with all its 
consequences found a number of adherents; e. g., in H. Faye,’ 
Salvatore di Bertolo,? Berta,* Semeria,* etc. 

The movement received new momentum from the publication of La 
Question Biblique (Paris, 1893), by Monsignor d’Hulst, although 
his treatise represented only a summary of the views in circulation 
since the days of Lenormant. The rumor of a prospective official 
declaration by Rome evidently checked the enthusiasm for the new 
school. Among the few who came forth with an approval, special 
mention must be made of Loisy,® who had already entered the 
track of radicalism, defending views which were in open contrast 
to ecclesiastical tradition. He conceded frankly that the admission 
of errors in the Bible is against Catholic tradition. Nevertheless, 
he states, “those errors are facts and constitute the ‘relative and 
imperfect’ side of the Biblical books.” 

In this condition of affairs, the long expected declaration of 


the Church appeared in the Encyclical “Providentissimus Deus” 
(Nov. 18, 1893). 
The principles which concern us here in regard to the historical 


value of the first chapters in Genesis are laid down in the chapter 
about the inerrancy of the Bible, especially in regard to history. 
The Encyclical says :* 


The principles here laid down will apply to cognate sciences, and 
1 Sur Vorigine du monde (Paris, 1884). 
*Criteri teologict (Turin, 1888). 
3 Dei cinque libri mosaici (Turin, 1892). 
* Revue Biblique (1893). 
5 L’Enseignement Biblique (1893). 
-_ “Rome and the Study of Scripture” (St. Meinrad Abbey Press, 1919), 
p. 30. 
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especially to history. It is a lamentable fact that there are many who 
with great labor carry out and publish investigations on the monuments 
of antiquity, the manners and institutions of nations, and other illustra- 
tive subjects, and whose chief purpose in all this is too often to find 
mistakes in the sacred writings and so to shake and weaken their 
authority. Some of these writers display not only extreme hostility, 
but the greatest unfairness; in their eyes a profane book or ancient 
document is accepted without hesitation, whilst the Scripture, if they 
find in it only a suspicion of error, is set down with the slightest possible 
discussion as quite untrustworthy. 


After this general warning concerning matters of history, the 
Encyclical continues : 


It may also happen that the sense of a passage remains ambiguous, 
and in this case good hermeneutical methods will greatly assist in 
clearing up the obscurity. But it is absolutely wrong and forbidden 
either to narrow inspiration to certain parts only of Holy Scripture or 
to admit that the sacred writer has erred. As to the system of those who, 
in order to rid themselves of these difficulties, do not hesitate to concede 
that divine inspiration regards the things of faith and morals, and 
nothing beyond, because (as they wrongly think) in a question of the 
truth or falsehood of a passage we should consider not so much what 
God has said as the reason and purpose which He had in mind in 
saying it—this system cannot be tolerated. 


In laying down these principles the Encyclical insists emphatically 


on the testimony of the “ancient and unchanging faith of the 
Church,” defined in Councils, and in the writings of the “Fathers” 
and “Doctors” of the Church.*. “In their interpretations,” the 
Encyclical declares, “we must carefully note what they lay down 
as belonging to faith, or as intimately connected with faith—what 
* Concerning the interpretation of difficult 
passages the document remarks: “Judicious theologians and com- 
mentators should be consulted as to what is the true or most probable 
meaning of the passage under discussion,” etc.° 

True, the Encyclical does not express a direct statement about 
the historical value of the first three chapters in Genesis. But its 
general tenor leaves no doubt about its fundamental position: 


1. That data of the Bible which claim to be historical data, 
should not be treated with suspicion. 


they are unanimous in.” 


2. That a distinction between matters of faith and morals and 
profane subjects in regard to inspiration is impossible. 
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3. That, consequently, the correlative distinction between an 
uninspired external form and an inspired eternal truth, contained in 
this form, is untenable. 


4. That recourse to ancient tradition, represented by the Fathers, 


is indispensable. 

5s. That “good hermeneutical methods”; 7. ¢., true historico- 
critical methods, free from unrestrained rationalism, as well as 
from arbitrary allegorization, are vital for a sound interpretation. 

These directions in themselves would be sufficient to clear up 
the difficulties of the first chapters in Genesis according to the 
sense of the Church. But the further development of this “Biblical 
controversy” par excellence will shed still more light on the 
situation. 

The new phase of the discussion was inaugurated by the much 
discussed conferences of Lagrange, held in the Jnstitut Catholique, 
Toulouse, during November 1902, and published in his book, 
“La méthode historique, surtout a propos de l’ Ancien Testament” 


(Paris, 1903). 


THE STANDPOINT OF LAGRANGE 


The attitude of Lagrange may be summarized in the following 
points : 

1. He is a defendant of the so-called neo-verbal inspiration 
theory.*° Monsignor Grannan gives the following curious defini- 
tion of it: “In the modern view, the soul is directly inspired, at 
least all its higher faculties and powers (dynamics), intellect, will, 
memory, imagination, are directly inspired, and while inspired, do 
the rest. The intellect perceives the truth and judges that it should 
be written down. The will commands the memory and the 
imagination (which are the executive faculties) to do the work 
and write the book. The memory recalls to mind, and the imagina- 
tion selects from among them, the proper words to express the 
thought.” 

2. What the sacred writers teach, is the teaching of God. And 
they teach only what they affirm categorically. But the Bible is not 
a collection of categorical statements. There is a “genre littéraire’ ; 


10“A General Introduction to the Bible” (1921), iii, p. 62. 
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i. e., the parable, where nothing is affirmed about the reality of 
facts; it serves only as a basis for moral instruction.” 

3. Hence there are secondary elements in the Bible, serving as 
garments of the truth, “éléments secondaires qui ne figurent dans 
l‘écriture que pour servir de vétement a la vérité.””” 

4. In natural science the sacred writers report “secundum 
apparentiam.” This principle can be transferred to history. 
Therefore it can be said generally that the sacred writers speak 
“selon les apparences.’’'* Thus the Biblical period from Adam to 
Abraham does not represent real historical facts, except the fall of 
man, which is again not strictly historical in every detail of the 
account. “J] y a la une immense lacune.”™* 

These ideas became more or less the common property of the 
“école large,’ which at that time included a goodly number of 
Catholic scholars in various countries. The most prominent 


imitators of the new style in Germany were Holzhey, whose “Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament’? has meanwhile been placed on the 
Index, and Hummelauer, whose work, Exegetisches zur Inspira- 


tionsfrage (1904), according to his own statement, is chiefly based 
on French sources. The main purpose of the latter’s study was 
the exact fixation of the “genre littéraire’ of the Old Testament 
narratives, of which he distinguished the fable, parable, epic poetry, 
religious history, ancient history, folk-lore, midrash, prophetic and 
apocalyptic narratives, each containing its peculiar measure of truth, 
different from the absolute truth in a modern critical sense. The 
application of these principles led him to extreme consequences in 
the valuation of the historical parts of the Old Testament, including 
the first chapters of Genesis. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CONSERVATIVES 


It is not surprising that these principles of the “école large” 
provoked a strong protest on the part of the conservative camp. 


117. ¢., pp. 93 f. “Tout ce que les auteurs sacrés enseignent, Dieu lenseigne et 
cela est donc vrai. Mais qu’enseignent les auteurs sacrés? Ce quiils affirment 
catégoriquement! Or on Va dit depuis longtemps, la Bible n’est point un recueil 
de théses ou d’affirmations catégoriques. Jl est tel genre littéraire, dans lequel 
on nwafirme absolument rien quant a la realité des facts; ils servent uniquement 
de base a une legon morale, telle la parabole.” 

127. ¢., p. 95. 

137. ¢., pp. 109 f. 

147. ¢., p. 209. 
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Among the most prominent scholars of the defence must be men- 
tioned Delattre,’* Billot,** and Murillo.” 

It is interesting, for our purpose of information about the histori- 
cal value of the first chapters of Genesis, to note one of the main 
points of the controversy, 7. e., the assertion of the “école large” 


that the “juvabit transferri” of the Encyclical “Providentissimus 
Deus” permits the application of the “secundum apparentiam” prin- 
ciple, admitted by the ecclesiastical authority in regard to natural 
science, likewise to history; 1. e., that the sacred writers also in 
historical matters could report according to the opinion of their 
times, although those opinions were erroneous. 

On this part of the discussion the Biblical Commission took a 
stand in 1905. 


THE DECISION OF THE BIBLICAL COMMISSION, 1905 


The Biblical Commission answers the question: ‘Whether we 
may admit as a principle of sound exegesis the opinion that those 
books of Holy Scripture which are regarded as historical, either 
wholly or in part, sometimes narrate what is not really history 
properly so-called and objectively true, but only have the appearance 
of history and are intended to convey a meaning different from the 
strictly literal or historical sense of the words.” 


Answer. “In the negative; excepting always the case—not to be 
easily or rashly admitted, and then only on the supposition that 
it is not opposed to the teaching of the Church and subject to her 
decision—that it can be proved by solid arguments that the sacred 
writer did not intend to give a true and strict history, but proposed 
rather to set forth, under the guise and form of history, a parable 
or an allegory or some meaning distinct from the literal and 
historical signification of the words.” 

Finally, the whole controversy in all its disputed details has been 
settled by the recent Encyclical “Spiritus Paraclitus.” 

18 Autour de la question Biblique. Une nouvelle école d’exégése et les autorités 
quelle invoque (Liége, 1904). 


16 De inspiratione Sacrae Scripturae (Rome, 1903). 
1 Critica y exegesis (Madrid, 1905). 
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THE ENCYCLICAL “SpiriTUs PARACLITUS,” SEPTEMBER I5, 1920 


In unmistakable terms the Encyclical rejects the theories of those 
who “neglect our predecessor’s injunctions and overstep the limits 
set by the Fathers.” 

The transgressors of the “fines paterni” are those: 


1. Who “while conceding that inspiration extends to every 
phrase—and, indeed, to every single word of Scripture—yet, 
by endeavoring to distinguish between what they style the 
primary or religious and the secondary or profane element in 
the Bible . . .” 


2. Who “claim that the effects of inspiration—namely, 
absolute truth and immunity from error—are to be restricted 
to that primary or religious element.” 


3. Whose “notion is that only what concerns religion is 
intended and taught by God in Scripture, and that all the 
rest—things concerning ‘profane knowledge,’ the garments in 
which divine truth is presented—God merely permits, and even 
leaves to the individual author’s greater or jess knowledge.” 


4. Who appeal to the Encyclical of Leo XIII; i. ¢., to the 
text of the Providentissimus “juvabit transferri” for the support 
of their mistaken theory that the principle “secundum externam 
speciem” applicable only to natural phenomena, can also be 
applied to historical reports; 1. e., who “are not afraid to deduce 
such views from the words-of Leo XIII, on the ground that 
he allowed that the principles he had laid down touching the 
things of nature could be applied to historical things as well. 
Hence they maintain that, precisely as the sacred writers 
spoke of physical things according to appearances, so, too, 
while ignorant of the facts, they narrated them in accordance 
with general opinion or even on baseless evidence.” 


5. Who “hold that the historical portions of Scripture do 
not rest on the absolute truth of the facts, but merely upon 
what they are pleased to term relative truth; namely, what 
people then commonly thought.” 
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The Encyclical adds: “Such views are clearly false, and consti- 
tute a calumny on our predecessor.”** 

Any further commentary after these authoritative words of the 
Church is superfluous in the light of the historical development of 
the controversy, as given above. 

If these principles are to be taken as directive measures for a 
sound exegesis of Genesis, chapter ii, secundum sensum Catholicum, 
it is certain : 

1. That, except “it can be proved by solid arguments that 
the sacred writer did not intend to give a true and strict 
history” (Bibl. Comm. 1905) ; 


2. We cannot neglect the fact that the sacred writer 
intended to give history in a strict sense; 


3. Therefore, we are not allowed to use any allegorical 
method of interpretation; 


4. Hence we have to have recourse to the tradition; 1. ¢., 
to the unanimous exegesis of the Fathers and the Middle 
Ages. 

(To be continued) 


18“St. Jerome and Holy Scripture, The Encyclical Letter of Benedict XV, 
Authorized Translation” (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York), pp. 19-21. 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR FUNDAMENTAL THESES 
OF OFFICIAL CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


By P. Lumpreras, O.P., S.T.Lr., Ph.D. 





Nobody can deny that the Church has full authority to regulate 
the teaching of philosophy in Catholic educational institutions, 
Pope Leo XIII said: “The only-begotten Son of the Eternal 
Father, who came on earth to bring salvation and the light of divine 
wisdom to men, conferred a great and wonderful blessing on the 
world when, about to ascend again into heaven, He commanded 
the Apostles to go and teach all nations, and left the Church which 
He had founded to be the common and supreme teacher of the 
peoples.”* And Pius X: “Let no sincere Catholic dare to doubt 
the truth of this statement of the Angelic Doctor: “The regulation 
of studies belongs chiefly to the authority of the Apostolic See, by 
which the universal Church is governed, whose welfare is promoted 
by general study.’”’? The reason is obvious. For since there was 
given to the Church a certain number of truths spoken certainly 
by God, but to men and consequently in our human language, it is 
a duty on the part of the Church, not only to keep intact such a 
sacred deposit, but also to explain it as much as possible, and to 
defend it by means of human reason. The Church, therefore, has 
an absolute and exclusive right to pronounce judgment on the 
accordance of any system of philosophy with revealed dogma; to 
determine which of the various philosophical systems is more suit- 
able for the right explanation of this dogma and offers the most 
solid basis for its safeguard and vindication. ‘The Apostle warns 
us,’ Leo XIII declares, “that the faithful of Christ are often 
deceived in mind ‘by philosophy and vain deceit.’ For this reason 
the supreme pastors of the Church have always held that it is part 
of their office to advance, with all their power, knowledge truly so 
called; but at the same time to watch with the greatest care that 
all human learning shall be imparted according to the rule of the 
Catholic faith. Especially is this true of philosophy, on which the 
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1Encycl. “Acternt Patris,’ August 4, 1879. 
2 Motu Proprio “Doctoris Angelici,” June 29, 1914. 
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right treatment of other sciences depends in great measure.’* 


Furthermore, since the professors in Catholic institutions receive 
from the Church their right to teach, and teach, consequently, in the 
name of the Church, the Church is evidently entitled to control 
their teaching, and to determine for them a line of doctrine to be 
followed in their teaching. It is Pius X, who addressing the pro- 
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fessors of Christian philosophy and sacred theology, reminds them 
that “they did not receive the faculty of teaching to communicate 


See 
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to their pupils their own opinions, but to impart to them the doc- 
trines most approved by the Church.””* 





Sinise 


There arises then a true and strict obligation for all Catholic 
teachers, the day the Church fixes a body of philosophical doctrine 
to be taught by them. Catholic teachers must fulfil such an obliga- 
tion, and must teach the doctrine the Church wants them to teach, 
and must teach it with that favor, that praise, that commendation 
which the Church demands. 
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It may be objected that this ecclesiastical interference might 
become an obstacle to further progress, or to any improvement in 
philosophical sciences. This is not true. If, as intelligent Catho- 
lics, we are sure of the divine assistance which guides the Church 
in all her doctrinal judgments, especially when this doctrinal judg- Fy 
ment concerns the universal body of Catholic teachers, then it would 
seem that this very definite system should give us greater help and 
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confidence in real advancement, since we know how to advance in 
the right way. Such a system would insure us against false prog- 
ress, and ratify, assure and encourage true progress. 
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It was in the use of such a power conferred upon the Church 
and in the accomplishment of his duty to teach the faithful, that 
Pope Leo XIII, on August 4, 1879, restored the scholastic philoso- | 
phy. “If anyone look carefully,” he says, “at the bitterness of our i 
times, and if, further, he consider earnestly the cause of those things i 
that are done in public and in private, he will discover with cer- V7 





tainty the fruitful root of the evils which are now overwhelming 
us, and of the evils which we greatly fear. The cause he will find ai 
consists in this—evil teaching about things human and divine, has 7 
come forth from the schools of philosophers; it has crept into all | 









8Enc. “Aeterni Patris.” 
*M. P. “Doctoris Angelici.” 
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orders of the State; and it has been received with the common 
applause of very many. Now, it has been implanted in man by 
nature to follow reason as the guide of his actions, and, therefore, 
if the understanding go wrong in anything, the will easily follows, 
Hence it comes about that wicked opinions in the understanding 
flow into human actions and make them bad.”® And afterwards: 
“Here and there a certain new kind of philosophy has taken the place 
of the old doctrine; and because of this, men‘have not gathered those 
desirable and wholesome fruits which the Church and civil society 
itself could have wished. The aggressive innovators of the sixteenth 
century have not hesitated to philosophize without any regard what- 
ever to the Faith, asking, and conceding in return, the right to invent 
anything that they can think of, anything that they please. From 
this it quickly followed, of course, that systems of philosophy were 
multiplied beyond all reason, and that there sprang up conflicting 
and diverse opinions even about some of the chief things which 
are within human knowledge. From a multiplicity of opinions 
men very often pass to uncertainty and doubt; while there is no one 


who does not see how easily their minds glide from doubt into 
error.” 


Such a deplorable condition was not the exclusive lot of non- 
Catholic students of philosophy. For the same Pope adds: “But, 
since man is drawn by imitation, we have seen these novelties lay 
hold of the minds of some Catholic philosophers, who, undervaluing 
the inheritance of ancient wisdom, have chosen rather to invent new 
things than to extend and perfect the old by new truths, and that 
certainly with unwise counsel, and not without loss to science; for 
such a manifold kind of doctrine has only a shifting foundation, 
resting as it doesn the authority and will of individual teachers. 
For this reason it does not make philosophy firm and strong and 
solid, like the old philosophy, but, on the contrary, makes it weak 
and shallow.”* 


As the only remedy, the Roman Pontiff desires the scholastic 
philosophy to be implanted everywhere. “The Doctors of the 
Middle Ages,” he says, “whom we call scholastics, set themselves to 


SEnc. “Aeterni Patris.” 
6 Ibid. 
T Ib. 
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do a work of very great magnitude. There are rich and fruitful 
crops of doctrine scattered everywhere in the mighty volumes of the 
holy Fathers. The aim of the scholastics was to gather these together 
diligently, and to store them up, as it were, in one place, for the use 
and convenience of those that come after.’’* And, having quoted the 
authority of Sixtus V, who said that God had enriched and strength- 
ened His Church by the founding of scholastic theology, whose study 
must always be of great assistance, “whether it be for the right 
understanding and interpretation of Scripture, or for reading and 
expounding the Fathers with greater safety and profit, or for laying 
bare and answering different errors and heresies,” Leo XIII 
expresses himself in these terms: “Although these words seem to 
bear reference solely to scholastic theology, nevertheless they may 
plainly be accepted as equally true of philosophy and its praises. 
For the noble endowments which make the scholastic theology so 
formidable to the enemies of truth—to wit, as the same Pontiff 
adds, that ready and close coherence of cause and effect, that order 
and array as of a disciplined army in battle, those clear definitions 
and distinctions, by which light is distinguished from darkness, the 
true from the false, expose and strip naked, as it were, the falsehoods 
of heretics wrapped around by a cloud of subterfuges and fallacies 
—those noble and admirable endowments, We say, are only to be 
found in a right use of that philosophy which the scholastic teachers 
have been accustomed carefully and prudently to make use of even 
in theological disputations. Moreover, since it is the proper and 
special office of the scholastic theologians to bind together by the 
fastest chain human and divine science, surely the theology in which 
they excelled would not have gained such honor and commendation 
among men if they had made use of a lame and imperfect or vain 
philosophy.”® 

The warning of Pope Leo XIII was not sufficiently heeded. 
And years after, his successor, Pope Pius X, was obliged to 
condemn an error which had spread not only among the Church’s 


open enemies, but among many who belonged to the Catholic laity, 
and, what is far more lamentable still, to the ranks of the priesthood 
itself, who lacked, as the Pope testifies, the firm protection of philo- 


8 1b. 
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sophy and theology. This error is known under the name of 
Modernism. 

Now, one of the demands of the Modernists was the “reform of 
philosophy, especially in the seminaries: the scholastic philosophy 
is to be relegated to the history of philosophy among obsolete sys- 
tems, and the young men are to be taught modern philosophy which 
alone is true and suited to the times in which we live.’ 

But Pius X, a man of our days, living in our own century, and 
conscious of present progress, not less than of present evils, con- 
demned such a tendency, as a Modernistic one. And coming to the 
remedies to be applied to such a critical situation he says: “In the 
first place, with regard to studies, We will and ordain that scholastic 
philosophy be made the basis of the sacred sciences.”” 

Scholastic philosophy, however, is a very large name. For there 
were many who strove in the Middle Ages for the establishment of 
a rational philosophy in conformity with dogma and with a view 
of affording assistance to the theological studies. Since then we 
have had several systems of philosophy among the schoolmen. And 
each system has its opinions. And these opinions are never uniform, 
often contradictory. 

When the Pope, therefore, decrees the teaching of Scholastic 
Philosophy, does he mean indifferently any of those systems of 
philosophy? Are all the scholastic teachings, in the mind of the 
Pope, on an equal basis in this regard? 

Certainly not. For there is one schoolman specially mentioned 
in the pontifical documents; and there is a system of scholastic 
philosophy which is individually praised, and praised with special 
recommendation by the Roman Pontiffs. ‘Far above all other 
scholastic Doctors,’ Leo XIII says, “towers Thomas Aquinas, their 
master and prince. Cajetan says truly of him: ‘So great was his 
veneration for the ancient and sacred Doctors that he may be said to 
have gained a perfect understanding of them all.’ Thomas gathered 
together their doctrines like the scattered limbs of a body, and 
moulded them into a whole. He arranged them in so wonderful 
an order, and increased them with such great additions, that rightly 
and deservedly he is reckoned a singular safeguard and glory of the 


10 Encycl. “Pascendi,” September 8, 1907. 
11 [bid. 
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Catholic Church. His intellect was docile and subtle; his memory 
was ready and tenacious; his life was most holy; and he loved the 
truth alone. Greatly enriched as he was with the science of God 
and the science of man, he is likened to the sun; for he warmed the 
whole earth with the fire of his holiness, and filled the whole earth 
with the splendor of his teaching. There is no part of philosophy 
which he did not handle with acuteness and solidity. He wrote 
about the laws of reasoning; about God and incorporeal substances ; 
about man and other things of sense; and about human acts and their 


principles. What is more, he wrote on these subjects in such a 


way that in him not one of the following perfections is wanting: a 
full selection of subjects; a beautiful arrangement of their divisions; 
the best method of treating them; certainty of principles; strength 
of argument; perspicuity and propriety in language; and the power 
of explaining deep mysteries. Beside these questions and the like, 
the Angelic Doctor, in his speculations, drew certain philosophical 
conclusions as to the reasons and principles of created things. These 
conclusions have the very widest reach, and contain, as it were, in 
their bosom the seeds of truths well-nigh infinite in number. These 
have to be unfolded with most abundant fruits in their own time by 
the teachers who come after him. As he used his method of philos- 
ophizing, not only in teaching the truth, but also in refuting error, 
he has vanquished all errors of ancient times; and still he supplies 
an armory of weapons which brings us certain victory in the conflict 
with falsehoods ever springing up in the course of years. Moreover, 
carefully distinguishing reason from faith, as is right, and yet 
joining them together in a harmony of friendship, he so guarded the 
rights of each, and so watched over the dignity of each, that, as far 
as man is concerned, reason can now hardly rise higher than she 
rose, borne up in the flight of Thomas; and faith can hardly gain 
more and greater helps from reason than those which Thomas 
gave her.”"’ And again: “There is nothing which We have longer 
wished for and desired than that you (the Bishops). should give 
largely and abundantly to youths engaged in study the pure streams 
of wisdom which flow from the Angelic Doctor as from a perennial 
and copious spring.’’™* 


12Enc. “Aeterni Patris.” 
13 bid, 
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This same principality was granted to St. Thomas’ philosophy 
by Pius X. “Let it be clearly understood above all things,” he says, 
“that the scholastic philosophy We prescribe is chiefly that which 
the Angelic Doctor has bequeathed to us, and We, therefore, declare 
that all the ordinances of Our Predecessor on this subject continue 
fully in force, and, as far as may be necessary, We do decree anew, 
and confirm, and ordain that they be by all strictly observed. In 
seminaries where they may have been neglected let the Bishops 
impose them and require their observance, and let this apply also to 
the Superiors of religious institutions.”** And the Pope ends this 
paragraph with these precise words: “Further let professors remem- 
ber that they cannot set St. Thomas aside, especially in metaphysical 
questions, without grave detriment”; words which come again a 
short time after with some little, but meaningful modification: “Let 
professors remember that they cannot set St. Thomas aside, however 
slightly, especially in metaphysical questions, without grave detri- 
ment.””® 

Still, St. Thomas’ philosophy is not simply the chief one within 
the official Scholasticism, but it is the only one. 

Leo XIII had expressed this before: ‘We, therefore, while We 
declare that everything wisely said should be received with willing 
and glad mind, as well as everything profitably discovered or thought 
out, exhort all of you, Venerable Brothers, with the greatest earnest- 
ness to restore the golden wisdom of St. Thomas, and to spread it 
as far as you can, for the safety and glory of the Catholic Faith, 
for the good of society, and for the increase of all the sciences. We 
say the wisdom of St. Thomas; for it is not by any means in our 
mind to set before this age, as a standard, those things which may 
have been inquired into by Scholastic Doctors with too great 
subtlety; or anything taught by them with too little consideration, 
not agreeing with the investigations of a later age; or lastly, 
anything that is not probable. Let, then, teachers carefully chosen 
by you do their best to instil the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas into 
the minds of their hearers; and let them clearly point out its solidity 
and excellence above all other teaching. Let this doctrine be the 
light of all places of learning which you may have already opened, 


14 Enc. “Pascendi.” 
18 Motu Proprio “Sacrorum antistitum,” September 1, 1910, 
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or may hereafter open. Let it be used for the refutation of errors 
that are gaining ground.’’* 

But it was Pius X who gave the most express and conclusive 
interpretation: “Since We have said (in the Motu Proprio ‘Sacror- 
um Antistitum’) that Aquinas’ philosophy was chiefly to be followed, 
and We did not say solely, some thought to comply with, or at least 


not to oppose Our will in taking the philosophy of any of the Schol- 
astic Doctors indiscriminately, even when such a philosophy was in 
repugnance to the principles of St. Thomas. But these their mind 
has greatly deceived. It is quite evident that when We set St. 
Thomas up as the leader of scholastic philosophy, We have wished 
this to be understood especially of his principles, upon which such a 
philosophy is established. Because as we must reject that old opinion 
which held as irrelevant for the faith what anyone thinks about 
creatures, if he thinks rightly about God—since an error on the 
nature of creatures originates false knowledge of God—so we must 
keep reverently and inviolately St. Thomas’ principles on philosophy, 
from which flows such a doctrine on creatures as is in harmony 
with faith; by which all errors of all ages are refuted; by which we 
are made aware of those attributes which must be given to God and 
to nothing else but Himself; and by which both the diversity and 
the analogy between God and creatures is skilfully illustrated... 
Neither sane reason will neglect, nor religion will allow that such 
a wonderful richness of science—which he received from his prede- 
cessors and with his almost angelic genius he himself ameliorated, 
increased and used to prepare, illustrate and defend the sacred 
doctrine for human minds—suffer any loss. Particularly, for if the 
Catholic truth be destitute of this valuable help, in vain would 
anyone seek help from that philosophy whose principles are common 
with, or not opposed to Materialism, Monism, Pantheism, Socialism 
and Modernism... Consequently We have already instructed all 
teachers of philosophy and sacred theology that to deviate a single 
step from St. Thomas, especially in metaphysical questions, would 
not be without great detriment. Now furthermore We say that 
those who have perversely interpreted or absolutely despised the 
principles and chief propositions of St. Thomas’ philosophy, those 
not only do not follow St. Thomas, but wander also widely from 
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him. And the Pope, overcoming some objection which could 
be made from pontifical documents praising some other Doctor or 
philosopher, adds: “If We or any of Our Predecessors have ever 
approved the doctrine of some other author or saint, even as to 
recommend and ordain its divulgation and defense, it is easily 
understood that the same is to be approved, inasmuch as it is con- 
sonant with the principles of St. Thomas, or at least not opposed 
to them.’’* 

Such a disposition of the Popes became finally a formal universal 
precept, since the promulgation of the Canon Law: ‘Religious 
who have already studied their humanities should devote themselves 
for two years at least to philosophy, and four years to theology, 
following the teaching of St. Thomas in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Holy See.”"® And “The study of philosophy and 
theology and the teaching of these sciences to their students must 
be accurately carried out by professors according to the arguments, 
doctrine, and principles of St. Thomas, which they are inviolately 
to hold.”’”° 

Nevertheless, St. Thomas did not write a text-book on philosophy, 
neither did he draw up a list of the fundamental principles of his 
philosophy. 

Hence we have many philosophical books which claim to reflect 
the mind of St. Thomas, though they contain opinions contrary 
to each other. We know of several scholastic doctors, who appro- 
priate for themselves the title of Thomists and whose teaching is 
contradictory in many points. And we are aware that some of the 
doctrines, which by one school are supposed to be fundamental in 
the Thomistic Philosophy, are neglected and may be rejected by 
another school. 

Pope Leo XIII had admonished on this subject: “But lest the 
false should be drunk instead of the true; or lest that which is 
unwholesome should be drunk instead of that which is pure; take 
care that the wisdom of Thomas be drawn from his own fountain, 
or at any rate from those streams which, in the certain and un- 
animous opinion of learned men, yet flow whole and untainted, 


17M. P. “Doctoris Angelici.” 
18 [bid. 

19 Canon 589. 
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inasmuch as they are fed from the fountain itself. Take care, 
moreover, that the minds of the young be kept from streams which 
are said to have flowed from thence, but in reality have been fed 
by unhealthy waters from other springs.’’** 

Yet, such a distinction was anything but easy, on account of the 
traditional prejudices of every School. 

Hence a further official declaration was necessary. 

The Congregation of Studies published on July 27, 1914, a docu- 
ment whose title is as follows: “Certain theses, contained in the 
doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas, and proposed by masters of 
philosophy, are approved.” Here is the introduction: “After the 
Holy Father Pope Pius X, by the Motu Proprio ‘Doctoris Angelicy 
published on June 29, 1914, wisely prescribed that in all the schools 
of philosophy the principles and major propositions of Thomas 
Aquinas should be sacredly held, not a few masters, appertaining 
to different institutions, proposed to this Sacred Congregation of 
Studies for examination some theses which they were accustomed 
to teach and defend as conformable to the holy Doctor’s principles, 
especially in metaphysics. This Sacred Congregation, having duly 
examined the above mentioned theses, and submitted them to the 
Holy Father, at the command of His Holiness, replies that they 
clearly contain the principles and major propositions of the holy 
Doctor.”’*? 


By a later document. these same theses were all officially declared 


to contain the genuine teaching of St. Thomas.?* And to the 
question whether they should be imposed upon Catholic schools 
to be held, the Congregation answered: “Proponantur veluti 
tutae normae directivae.”** Proposed, not imposed: since it is phil- 
osophy, not faith which is concerned. 

But they must be proposed; namely, taught. For we have such 
an interpretation in the following words of Pius X: “The chief 
doctrines of St. Thomas’ philosophy cannot be regarded as mere 
opinions—which anyone might discuss pro and con, but rather as a 
foundation on which all science of both natural and divine things 
rests. If they are taken away, or perverted in any way, then this 


21 Ene. “Aeternt Patris.” 

22 Acta Apost. Sedis, August, 1914. 
*3 Acta Ap. Sed., May, 1916. 

24 Ibid. 
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necessarily follows: that the students of sacred studies will not 
perceive even the meaning of those words whereby the divinely 
revealed dogmas are uttered by the teaching of the Church,.”* 

These theses must be taught as a sure guide of direction; sure 
guide of direction on the philosophical official teaching in the 
Church; sure guide of direction on the support which faith derives 
from philosophy; and sure guide of direction on philosophical 
truth. 


These theses are twenty-four in number. All of them are con- 
cerned with metaphysics, since it was chiefly upon the metaphysical 
teaching of St. Thomas that the Popes insisted. 

In the next issue we intend to publish a short treatise on these 


~~. 


theses. VoL 14 , P4 louo nr 923 
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THE RITES OF ORDINATION 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwonp, O.F.M. 


In our notes and comments on the Canons of the Code which 
deal with the laws concerning the ordination of men to the sacred 
ministry of the altar, we have come to the concluding Canons on 
the rites and ceremonies, and what is connected with them; namely, 
time and place of ordination, and recording of the names of the 


men ordained. 

The Code has but a few words on each topic, since these matters 
properly belong to the sacred liturgy and are largely regulated by 
the laws contained in the Pontificale Romanum. In Canon 2 of 
the Code it is stated that the Code, as a rule, decides nothing con- 
cerning the rites and ceremonies which are prescribed by the litur- 
gical books approved by the Latin Church for the administration 


of the sacraments, sacramentals and other sacred functions. Hence 
all liturgical laws retain their legal force unless some of them are 
explicitly modified by the Code. 


THE PONTIFICALE ROMANUM IS TO BE OBSERVED IN ORDINATIONS 


Canon 1002 reads: In conferring any of the orders, the minister 
must faithfully follow the proper rites, as outlined by the Pontificale 
Romanum and other ritualistic books approved by the Church; and 
it is not lawful to omit these rites or invert their order for any 
reason. 

In the course of centuries the sacred rites and ceremonies observed 
in conferring the various orders have grown from their original 
simple forms to the present elaborate functions, which have become 
a fixed law by virtue of the official character of the Pontificale 
Romanum, which contains all the prayers and ceremonies of 
ordination. In the year 1596 Pope Clement VIII published the 
official Pontificale Romanum, commanding that it be used exclusively 
in the Church of the Latin Rite in conducting the ceremonies of 
ordination and other sacred functions described in it. 

The Code insists that the directions given in the Pontificale 
Romanum for the sacred rites be followed with absolute faithfulness. 
This is of the greatest importance, because the essential rites of 
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the various orders are so entwined with other sacred ceremonies 
that it would be dangerous to omit ceremonies indiscriminately, and 
thus, perhaps, fail to employ even those which are essential for 
validity of orders. 


THE MINISTER OF ORDINATION Must Say THE ORDINATION Mass 


Canon 1003 reads: The ordination Mass or the Mass of episcopal 


consecration must always be celebrated by the same minister who 
confers orders or episcopal consecration. 


Major orders and episcopal consecration must be conferred during 
the ordination Mass. This Mass must be said by the bishop who 
confers the orders or consecrates a bishop. The Holy See has 
refused permission to have the Mass said by another, even when a 
bishop, on account of old age or poor health, was unable to say the 
ordination Mass. 


ORDERS OF THE LATIN AND ORIENTAL RITES 


Canon 1004 ordains: Ifa man has already received some orders 
according to an Oriental Rite, and afterwards obtains an indult 
from the Holy See to receive further orders in the Latin Rite, he 
must first receive those orders which he has not received in the 
Oriental Rite according to the Latin Rite. 


Though the orders of bishop, priest, deacon, subdeacon, acolyte, 
exorcist, lector and ostiarius are mentioned as existing at Rome by 
Pope Cornelius in a letter to Bishop Fabius of Antioch, about the 
middle of the third century, the Greek and other Oriental Rites do 
not have all four minor orders. The orders of ostiarius, exorcist 
and acolyte are missing in the Oriental Rites. Canon 1004 pre- 
scribes what is to be done when a man has received some orders 
in an Oriental Rite and then obtains permission from the Apostolic 
See to receive further orders in the Latin Rite. The Constitution 
Etsi Pastoralis of Pope Benedict XIV, May 26, 1742, section vil, 
7, goes into detail in reference to such an ordination. We do not 
think it necessary to give these regulations here, but if the reader 
is interested in these particulars, he will find the Constitution in — 
Collectanea S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, vol. i, p. 118 
(Edition of 1907). 
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THE ORDINATION Mass 


All men who are promoted to major orders are obliged to receive 
Holy Communion during the ordination Mass (Canon 1005). 
Episcopal consecration must be conferred during Holy Mass, on 


Sundays, or on feasts of the Apostles. 

Major orders are to be conferred during Mass on the ember 
Saturdays, the Saturday before Passion Sunday, and on Holy 
Saturday. 

However, for a grave reason, a bishop may conduct these ordina- 
tions on any Sunday or holyday of obligation. 

First tonsure may be given on any day and at any hour; the 
minor orders may be conferred on Sundays and festa duplicia, but 
in the forenoon only. 

The custom of having ordinations on other days than those men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs is reprobated. These rules (con- 
cerning ordination days) must also be observed when a bishop of 
the Latin Rite ordains a cleric of an Oriental Rite by Apostolic 
indult, and vice versa (Canon 1006). 

The Code merely emphasizes the regulations of the Pontificale 
Romanum which contain the regulations here given. The venerable 
customs of antiquity in the matter of ordinations are so important 
in the eyes of the Church that they are enumerated in the Code, 
though it is certain that they have had the full force of laws since 
the publication of the Pontificale Romanum. 

In the early days of the Church there were no rules fixing days ~ 
of ordination, ordinations being held whenever necessary. Soon, 
however, it became the custom to have ordinations on certain days 
of the year only, namely, the ember Saturdays. Pope Gelasius I 
added the Saturday before Passion Sunday to the days of ordination, 
and Pope Alexander III added Holy Saturday. The consecration 
of bishops was not performed on the ember days, but on the 
Sundays of the year. Pope Leo I writes to the bishops of the 
Province of Vienna that from ancient times bishops were consecrated 
on Sunday. The Ordo Romanus Vulgatus adds the feasts of the 
Apostles to the days on which bishops may be consecrated. 

The ordination Mass was celebrated toward evening of the ember 
Saturdays during the centuries when the fast of the ember days 
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was still observed so strictly that it was not broken until evening, 
As late as the year 1095, Pope Urban II ordained, in the Coungjj 
of Clermont, that the fast should be protracted to the evening of 
Saturday, and the ordination Mass held late in the evening, or jf 
possible, early on the morning of the next day, so that ordinations 
might be held on Sunday. When the ancient discipline of strict 
fast relaxed, Holy Mass was said earlier in the day; finally the 
forenoon hours of the ember Saturdays were considered the proper 
time for ordinations. 

The ember days can be traced back in the history of the Roman 
liturgy to the fifth century. The ember-day fasts are referred to 
in ancient documents as the “jejunium primt, quartt, septimi et 
decimi mensis.” ‘That these fasts originated at Rome is certain, but 
the authorities on ancient liturgy are not agreed as to the reason 
why they were introduced. Some say that the idea of consecrating 
the entire year to God by devoting the first days of the four 
seasons to prayer and fasting, was the motive for this custom 
of ember fasts. Another explanation, which maintains that the 
fasts were introduced to offset the heathen celebrations at Rome in 
the beginning of the four seasons of the year, seems to be more 
plausible. These ember days became days of ordination in the time 
of Pope Gelasius I, and have remained such to this day. 

The reader will notice that the Code forbids ordinations to major 
orders on any other days than the six Saturdays; it also rules that 
no custom to the contrary shall be considered as legal, neither present 
nor future possible custom. Canon 27, section 2, states that a 
custom which is explicitly reproved (reprobatur) in the Code is 
not considered reasonable, and can, therefore, never become of 
legitimate usage. Nevertheless, the Code grants bishops permis- 
sion to ordain on Sundays and holydays of obligation, provided a 
grave reason interferes and prevents a candidate from being ordained 
at regular ordination times. Formerly bishops, by virtue of their 
quinquennial faculties, had the right of ordaining outside the regular 
ordination days. These faculties have ceased, but the Code provides 
sufficiently for cases of emergency, where the ordination could not 
be held on the proper ordination days without great inconvenience, 


by allowing ordinations on Sundays and holydays of obligation. 
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The latter term, holydays of obligation, embraces not only those 
days actually observed as holydays, but also the abolished holydays. 


REPETITION OF ORDINATION 


Whenever an ordination is to be repeated, or some rite is to be 
supplied, either absolutely or conditionally, it may be done outside 
the ordination days, and secretly (Canon 1007). 


Defects and errors committed in carrying out the ceremonial of 
ordination may necessitate either: repetition of the entire ordination 
rite; or supplying of the ceremonies omitted or defectively carried 
out. According to the character of the ceremony omitted or im- 
perfectly carried out, the ordination rite may have to be repeated 
in its entirety, or part of it may have to be supplied. As errors 
and defects are to be corrected as soon as possible, the Code allows 
these ordination ceremonies to be held any day, the rule concerning 
ordination days not binding in such cases. 


RicHT oF BisHop TO HoLp ORDINATIONS RESTRICTED TO HIS 
DIOCESE 


A bishop may not, outside of his own diocese, without permission 
of the local Ordinary, confer those orders which require the use of 
the pontificals in the ordination rite, with the exception of Canon 
239, section 1, 15 (Canon 1008). 

This rule of Canon Law is as ancient as the organization of the 
Church into dioceses, and that system goes back to the times of the 
Apostles, at least in its initial stage. The orderly administration 
of the affairs of the Church in the various dioceses made it necessary 
that each bishop’s authority be confined to the territorial limits of 
his bishopric. Several of the early councils, from the year 300, 
forbid bishops to ordain even their own subjects outside their 
dioceses and to ordain subjects of another bishop in their own 
dioceses. These laws later passed into the official collections of law, 
the Decretals, and have remained law to the present time. 

According to the Code a bishop may confer on his own subjects 
tonsure and minor orders in another diocese; for the laws of ordina- 
tion do not require the use of the pontificals; that is to say, crozier 
and mitre, in these cases. Major orders may not be given by a 
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bishop outside his diocese without permission of the local Ordinary, 
because the use of the pontificals is required in conferring these 
orders. Cardinals have the privilege of using the pontificals in aj} 
churches in the world, outside the city of Rome. Therefore, they 
can confer orders in any church, provided the candidates have the 
proper dimissorial letters from their Ordinaries. Ifa cardinal wishes 
to hold pontifical functions in a cathedral church, the law requires 
him to notify the local Ordinary to that effect beforehand. 


PLACE WHERE ORDINATIONS MAy BE HELD 


General ordinations are to be held publicly, in the cathedral 
church; the canons of the cathedral should be summoned, and they 
should attend. If the ordinations are held in another church in the 
diocese, the most prominent one available should be chosen, and its 
clergy should attend the service. 

A bishop, however, is not forbidden to have particular ordinations, 
for any just reason, in other churches, or in the chapel of the 
bishop’s residence, or in the seminary or a religious house. 

First tonsure and minor orders may also be conferred in private 
oratories (Canon 1009). 

Ordaining the clergy of his diocese is the most important of all 
the functions of the bishop. By the power of conferring sacred 
orders the bishop’s superior rank over priests appears in its strongest 
light. By reason of the importance of ordinations the Church desires 
that general ordinations be held in the cathedral church, with the 
assistance of the canons of the cathedral chapter. Where there are 
no cathedral chapters, as in the United States, the diocesan con- 
sultors and other prominent priests of the diocese should surround 
the bishop on the solemn occasion. The Code does not explicitly 
state that the consultors must attend, nor are they obliged to do so 
because the cathedral chapter is to be present, but propriety demands 
that on the occasion of general ordinations the bishop be well 
attended by his priests. ‘ 


The particular ordinations spoken of in Canon 1009 seem to refer 


to the ordination of individual persons rather than to particular 
orders; as, for instance, ordination of members of religious com- 
munities or ordination of one or another of the seminarians, when- 
ever there is a good reason why they could not be ordained at the 
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regular ordination times, or where a religious Order has the 


privilege of having its men ordained extra tempora. Such ordina- 


tions, the Code states, may be held in the private chapel of the 
bishop, or in the seminary or church attached to the religious house. 


RECORDING OF ORDINATIONS : 


After ordination, the names of each of the men ordained and the 
ordaining minister, as well the place and date of ordination are 
to be entered in a special book which is to be carefully kept by the 
Curia of the diocese in which the ordinations took place. Also all 
the documents of the various ordinations are to be accurately pre- 
served. 

An authentic certificate of the order received should be given 
to each of the men ordained. If they were ordained by a strange 
bishop, with dimissorial letters, the certificate of ordination should 
be exhibited to their own proper Ordinary for the purpose of having 
the ordination recorded in a special book kept in the archives of the 
diocese (Canon 1010). 

The Ordinary, in the case of seculars, and the major superior, in 
the case of religious, shall send a notice of ordination to subdeacon- 
ship to the pastors of the churches in which the men ordained were 
baptized, in order that their ordination may be entered in the 
baptismal record, as Canon 470, section 2, demands (Canon rorr). 

The record of ordinations is to be kept by every diocesan Curia, 
and in it are to be entered all the ordinations which take place in 
the diocese, whether conferred by the local Ordinary himself or by 
another bishop, whether the men ordained are subjects of the local 
Ordinary or are from other dioceses or some religious community. 
All the documents required of candidates for ordination; as, for 
instance, testimonial and dimissorial letters, should be kept on file. 

The men ordained should receive an authentic certificate of the 
orders to which they have been promoted. If they were not ordained 
by their own Ordinary, but by another bishop to whom they were 
sent with dimissorial letters, they are to exhibit the certificate to their 
proper Ordinary, in order that their ordination may be entered in 
the latter's records. It seems, from the wording of the second 
section of Canon 1010, that religious Orders and Congregations 
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which may issue dimissorial letters should also keep an ordination 
record, though such a record is mentioned nowhere else in the Code. 

A new regulation introduced by Canon 1011 is to the effect that 
the bishop and the major religious superior have the obligation in 
reference to their subjects, of sending a copy of the ordination record 
of newly ordained subdeacons to the parishes where the men were 
baptized, in order that the reception of subdeaconship may be noted 
on the baptismal record. | 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bisnop J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


Vocal Prayer 


THE DIvINE OFFICE 


Speaking generally, it may be laid down as a principle that the 
sanctity of a priest will depend on the greater or less perfection 
with which he fulfills his various duties. Now the greatest and 
most important of his duties are his Mass, his Office, and his medi- 
tation. These three duties properly and regularly carried out, will 
enable him to lead a truly priestly life here, and will secure for him 
everlasting happiness in the world to come. 

We have already spoken of the Mass, of meditation and prayer 
in general, so now we will say something concerning the Divine 
Office in particular. 

In the first place, we may form some idea of its immense import- 
‘ ance by considering the very grave obligation we lie under of 
reciting it day by day. The Church, directed by the Holy Spirit of 
God, does not only counsel and encourage us to say our Office, 
but commands us do so, under the heaviest penalties. She declares 
that any priest, not legitimately dispensed, who should deliberately 
omit to say his Breviary, even for one day, is guilty of mortal sin. 
In fact she says a good deal more than that; she lays it down, with- 
out any doubt, that any priest who shall omit, not only one of the 
little canonical hours, but even a notable part of the longer hours, 
is guilty of grievous sin. “Graviter peccat quisquis, hac lege adstric- 
tus partem notabilem divini officit culpabiliter recitare omittit. Pars 
autem notabilis censetur integra Hora, etiam ex parvis, ut Tertia 
vel Nona, vel tractus continuus integrae Horae aequivalens” (Theo. 
Mor., F. Génicot, S. J.) 

Now our holy mother, the Church, would certainly not have 
annexed such tremendous penalties to any slight omission of this 
duty, did she not attach the very greatest importance to it. She 
would never have laid this obligation upon us, under threat of eternal 
damnation, did she not look upon it as of quite exceptional moment. 

407 
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Let us then, enter into her views, and realize as fully as we can, 


what a serious duty we have undertaken, and try to discharge it 
to the best of our power. 

The Divine Office is not a matter of private devotion. It is an 
official act. If the Church as a whole is the mystical body of Christ, 
then the clergy form the chief part of that body. They represent 
the faithful as they stand before the throne of God. They have to 
intercede for them, render God thanks for them, call down God’s 
blessings upon them, and praise and glorify God, in their name. 
In this way a perpetual and never-ceasing chorus of praise rises up 
night and day before the majesty of God. 


Who shall count the hundreds of thousands of bishops, priests, 
monks and nuns scattered at this moment throughout the world? 
The number must be vast indeed. Yet each one of this vast host 
has to recite the Divine Office every day of his or her life. Though 
it may be difficult for us to see them all, even in our imagination, 
yet God and His saints, who look down upon them from above, 
see and recognize them as one vast and beautiful choir, ever recit- 
ing the praises of God. The sun is always shining in some part of 
the world. If night reigns in one hemisphere, it is broad day in 
another. And where the sun may happen to be shining, there are 
hundreds of fervent priests and religious, both men and women, 
chanting the various hours of the Office. In their constancy even 
if not in their attention and devotion, they seem to be emulating the 
very angels in heaven, who, we are told, sing, without ceasing, the 
glories and praises of God. 

Is it not a great honor to be a fully accredited and recognized 
member of such a unique choir? Should it not cheer and encourage 
us to feel that we are not singing alone, but that we are actually 
uniting our feeble and unworthy voices to the voices of a vast num- 
ber of others, very many of whom must be exceptionally holy and 
most dear to God? What a solace to a simple and humble priest, 
living perhaps alone, in some small and hidden parish, seated, let 
us suppose, before the Blessed Sacrament, in his little empty church, 
and devoutly reciting his Breviary, to know and to feel that all 
around him, in distant lands, and in far-off cities, hundreds of 
thousands of generous and loving souls are (though he cannot 
now perceive them) uniting their voices with his, and uttering the 
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self-same inspired words of holy David, to the honor and glory 
of God. 

If God is honored in this immense chorus, if, in reply, He sends 
countless blessings and graces down upon earth, if He opens the 
eyes of the spiritually blind, and the ears of the spiritually deaf, 
and confers innumerable favors on the Church at large, and of this 
there can be no doubt whatever, we at once understand the im- 


portance, as well as the efficacy of this continual and united prayer, 


and rejoice to think that we too, in spite of our unworthiness, are 
living and active members. 

With such thoughts occupying our mind, we at once begin to 
recognize the need of entering upon this sacred duty with attention, 
devotion and fervor, and will resolve, to the best of our power, to 
render ourselves worthy of such a sublime ministry, and to perform 
our share in the great work with all possible perfection. 

We shall be still further inspired to make this effort, by reason 
of the very nature of the Breviary, which we hold in our hands. 
For the Breviary is no ordinary book. It has been most carefully 
compiled by saintly men, under the authority of the Church, 
especially for the use of her sacred ministers. It is full of interest 
and instruction, and is made up, in great part, of words inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, so that, to that extent at least, we may say that 
it is written by the hand of God. 

It is made up of several different parts. Let us observe in the 
first place that we are presented every day with a short extract 
from the Gospel, together with an explanation or commentary, 
taken from some learned and saintly doctor or Pope or bishop, such 
as St. Bede, St. Gregory the Great, or St. Augustine. We are also 
given a brief sketch of the life of the particular confessor, or 
virgin or martyr or founder of an Order, etc., whose feast we are 
celebrating. His portrait is carefully drawn for us, in a few pithy 
words, and we are stirred up, by the force of his example, to a 
more vigorous pursuit of virtue and perfection. There is no better 
way of growing in sanctity than to live day by day with the great 
saints, to breathe their atmosphere, and to witness their wonderful 
devotion to prayer, their intense love of God, their ardent practice 
of mortification, and their utter indifference to riches, honors and 
the opinion of the world. While their intense spirituality is set 
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before us, when reading in the second nocturn of each day’s Matins, 
we are filled with admiration for them. 


From admiration it is but a short step to imitation; and we soon 
begin to ask ourselves whether we cannot be (if not as generous 
and as magnanimous as they), at least less selfish and less ungener- 
ous with God than we are. In the saints, even in the greatest of 
them, we recognize men and women, just like ourselves. They 
were formed of the same flesh and blood, they were exposed to the 
same difficulties as we are, they had the same enemies to overcome, 
the same evil inclinations to resist, yet they became great saints, 
Why should not we? It may be urged that the saints had great 
graces to help them, and were wonderfully helped by God. Have 
we not all the means that they had? Have we not prayer, and the 
Holy Mass and the sacraments, and every other means within our 
reach, which enabled the saints to be what they were? Has God 
changed? Is He either less willing, or less able to help us? Perish 
the thought! No, God’s hands are not shortened, nor is He less 
generous in dealing out His gifts. If we are not saints, it is because 


we have not the real will to be saints. We are not ready to make 
the requisite sacrifices, and deny ourselves in all things. We have 
not the ambition, nor have we the courage that is needed. But, by 
keeping the noble example of the saints and martyrs ever before us, 
the Church does all she can to stimulate our zeal, and to entice us 
to follow them. 


If the Divine Office did nothing else. but keep the example of 
the saints before our eyes, it would serve an admirable and a most 
practical purpose, but it does much more. It teaches us how to 
pray, and suggests the thoughts and sentiments, the longings and 
the aspirations that should fill our soul, when we kneel before the 
mercy-throne of God, and lift up our voices to heaven, in earnest 
supplications. In the Psalms, which are put into our mouths by 
the authority of the Church, we possess the most perfect form of 
prayer, suitable, too, for every conceivable occasion, no matter 
what may be our actual state or condition of mind at the time. The 
Psalms are like some wonderful spiritual harp or other instrument 
of many strings, breathing forth the purest spiritual melodies, and 
carrying our thoughts, along with them, now rising, now falling, 
like the notes of some celestial harmony, ever changing yet ever 
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beautiful. One moment we are filled to overflowing with joy and 
gladness, praising and glorifying God, and calling on sun and 
moon and every other creature to join with us in extolling His holy 
name, the next moment we are perhaps weeping bitterly over our 
sins, and proclaiming our unworthiness to so much as invoke the 
name of God, and asking to be washed yet more from our iniquities, 
and to be more fully cleansed from our sins, till we are made “whiter 
than snow.” In one psalm we find ourselves imploring forgiveness 
of our offences; in the next perhaps we are sighing and lamenting 
becatise our sojourn in this valley of tears is prolonged, and implor- 
ing to be dissolved and to be at rest. Then as we pass to another 
psalm, we find ourselves, as it were, transported to the doleful 
scenes of Christ’s Passion and death. We hear Him asking if there 
be no one to share His sorrow, or if He must “tread the winepress 
alone.” We see His hands and feet “dug with iron nails, His head 
crowned with thorns, and His sacred body stretched upon the cross.” 
Our hearts are touched with grief for the wounds we have caused, 
and we break out into the “miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam 
misericordiam tuam.” But, though we feel bowed down to the 
earth with very grief and shame, yet again the clouds break, and 
we find our hearts stirred with fresh hope and confidence, as we 
cry “in Domino confido,’ or “Dominus tilluminatio mea, et salus 
mea,” or “exaltabo te, Domine, quoniam suscepisti me. Jubilate 
Deo, omnis terra, servite Domino in laetitia. Laudate nomen ejus; 
quoniam suavis est Dominus, in aeternum misericordia ejus,”’ ete. 


In fact, we shall find joy and sorrow, hope and fear, deep humility 
and boundless confidence, a disregard for earth and a vehement 
longing for heaven, all mingling and blending together in the 
inspired Psalms, almost like the chords in some beautiful musical 
composition. Indeed, there is no state either of exultation or depres- 
sion, of cheerfulness or dejection, of peace or tribulation, or any 
other sentiment to which we are liable, which we shall not find 
expressed in the inspired words of holy David, and indeed far more 
clearly and feelingly than we could express them ourselves. 


In this way, we are never at a loss. For, as St. Paul tells us: 
“The Holy Spirit also helpeth our infirmity; for we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit himself asketh for 
us, with unspeakable groanings” (Rom. viii. 26). And in employ- 
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ing the very words inspired by that same Holy Spirit, we may fee] 
sure not only that what we ask for is pleasing to God, but also that 
it is expressed as He would wish. Can any thought be more con- 
soling to us priests, who are bound to devote a considerable time 
eacli day to reciting our Office! 

As the recitation of the Breviary is one of the most important as 
well as one of the most constant duties of our state, we should be 
particularly careful to discharge it in a befitting manner. Just con- 


sider the difference it will make to a priest, at the end of a long 


life, whether he has offered up this holocaust of prayer day by day, 
digne, attente ac devote, or the reverse; whether each day’s Office 
has been bringing down upon him and his flock graces and blessings 
innumerable, and storing up a greater and yet a greater accumula- 
tion of merit, or on the contrary, has been performed in such an 
off-hand, slovenly, careless manner as to offend God, and excite His 
indignation. Such an abuse of holy things will bring him a curse 
rather than a blessing, according to the words: “Cursed be he, 
who doth the work of the Lord negligently” (Jerem. xlviti. 10). 
The Reverend A. Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., speaking of the Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office (“Priestly Practice,” p. 99) points out 
very truly that 
“the recitation of the Canonical Hours is clearly, the more liable to be 
performed with precipitancy, carelessness, voluntary distractions, and an 
inattention so marked as to vitiate the whole act, making a mockery of 
prayer and insulting the God whom the Office is meant to honor. In the 
celebration of Mass, the circumstance of place, the special dress, and the 
movements, rites and ceremonies conspire to impress the priest with the 
tremendous significance of the adorable Sacrifice which he is offering; 
while the awful reality of the presence of Jesus Christ in the consecrated 
host lying before him on the corporal, or taken up into his hands, is 
ordinarily sufficient to fix the attention of the average cleric, and super- 
induce the reverence demanded of him at the altar. The absence of 
such solemn adjuncts in the private recitation of the Divine Office, and 
the latitude allowed to the reciter as to time, place, and posture, make 
concentrated attention a matter of greater difficulty, increase the danger 
of disrespect and indevotion, and less readily prevent the deplorable 
lapse into mere soulless routinism.” 
This is all perfectly true, and puts us under a more serious obliga- 
tion of guarding against any slackness and wilful inattention. 
Perhaps the most frequent and obvious cause of indevotion is the 
precipitancy with which so many priests say their Breviary. They 
are naturally, for the most part, busy men. They have a consider- 
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able number of duties of one kind or another to get through, within 
twenty-four hours, so that a strong resolution is required to enable 
them to devote all the time required to perform this “opus Dev” in 
a respectful and reverential manner. But, with many of them, this 
resolution is by no means strong, the result is that they “do the 
work of God negligently,” and bring down upon themselves a curse, 


instead of a blessing. In place of regarding it as an honor and a 


privilege to address the majesty of God, and to speak to Him 


humbly and attentively, as a lowly creature should converse with 
the infinite Creator, their chief aim seems to be to get through the 
“irksome labor and daily recurring drudgery” with all possible 
speed. To hear some clerics recite the Divine Office, one feels that, 
to be consistent, they ought to alter some of the words. Instead 
of saying so frequently: “Deus in adjutorium meum intende. 
R. Domine ad adjuvandum me festina; they should say: “Domine, 
ad festinandum me adjuva.” We should certainly never think of 
gabbling in such an indecorous manner, were we permitted an 
audience with some earthly king or magnate. How much less 
should we act with such indignity when addressing the King of 
kings and the Lord of lords. 

Consider further the irreparable loss which we sustain, when we 
fail to discharge this solemn obligation as we ought. The Breviary 
well said brings us light and spiritual knowledge: ‘‘Accedite ad 
Dominum ct tluminamint’; and also preserves us from sin. Magna 
armatura est enim oratio. And if this be true of all prayer, it is 
especially so of the prayers composed by the Holy Ghost, and 
offered up, in cheerful obedience to the Church’s decrees. Nihil tam 
oficium, quam divinum. 

To recite the canonical hours as we ought, we must make use of 
all the means within reach, and should enter upon the task with a 
real desire to acquit ourselves well. To help us, in this matter, it 
will be useful to consider the following suggestions, which I will 
leave each one to develop as he thinks fit: 

1. Before starting, we should spend at least a minute or two in 
preparation. If we begin by placing ourselves in the presence of 
God, and reflect upon the infinite power and majesty of Him with 
whom we are about to hold converse, we shall surely dismiss all 


mundane thoughts from our minds without much difficulty. We 
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should then say, with fervor, the Apert Domine, with a strong 
desire that God, in His goodness, would free our hearts ab omnibus 
vanis et alienis cogitationibus, and so forth. Then we should begin 
the Office prescribed for the day. 

2. Inthe second place, we should excite within ourselves a very 
distinct idea of the immense importance and value of the task before 
us, as well as of the innumerable fruits, graces, blessings and favors 
we shall obtain from our most generous Lord, both for ourselves 
and for the world at large, if only we perform our duty with fervor 
and recollection. “Confitebor tibi in toto corde meo, quoniam 
audisti verba oris mei.” The more vividly we grasp the importance 
and the efficacy of this great public prayer, now being offered up by 
hundreds of thousands, all over the world, the more earnest and the 
more attentive we shall become, in taking our share in it. 

3. Our third suggestion is that we should, in spirit, unite our- 
selves with our divine Master, and pray, not only in His own words, 
but with His voice, for “Qut manet in me, et ego im eo, hic fert 
fructum multum.” In fact, we should never forget that Christ is 
our head, and that we are His members, thus forming but one 
body, “etenim in uno Spiritu omnes nos in unum corpus baptizati 
sumus.” We shall never doubt the value of our Office, if we realize 
that Christ Himself is praying to His heavenly Father with us. 
Then we may truly exclaim: “Verba quae ego loquor, a meipso non 
loquor,”’ and therefore my unworthiness will not spoil my prayer. 

4. Another help to recollection, we shall find in always propos- 
ing to ourselves some particular intention. Instead of, or rather as 
well as offering our prescribed prayers for the Church in general, 
we should form some more special and personal intention. There 
will always be found intentions of that kind in every parish. There 
may be some particular member of our flock who is giving us cause 
for anxiety, or there is this or that individual, whom we cannot get 
to make his Easter confession, or there are the sick, and the ignor- 
ant, or the very poor, in whom we are interested. Then let us 
direct our intention accordingly. Or perhaps we are having special 
sermons, or a mission or a retreat in our district, and wish to call 
down God’s grace in a special manner on all who attend. 

In fact, there will always be endless intentions to choose from; 
the only difficulty will be in making the selection. Besides praying 
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for all the graces we need for ourselves and for those committed to 
our charge, we should pray also for (a) the sick, (b) the dying, 
(c) the souls in purgatory, (d) the grievously afflicted, (¢) the 
severely tempted, and a host of others, who stand in great need of 
spiritual assistance. If we place before us any one of these special 
intentions, and really wish to come to the help of those in difficulty, 
we shall pray with greater earnestness, and with much increased 
attention. 

5. A fifth suggestion is that we should endeavor to acquire a 
more perfect knowledge of the meaning of the inspired words of 
the Psalms which we use. “Qui legit intelligat.” It is very difficult 
to be interested or to keep one’s attention fixed for long, if one is 
repeating words which convey no sense or meaning that we can 
discover. Yet this will inevitably be the case, unless we devote 
some time to studying the various commentators, and do our best 
to read what learned saints and doctors have said and written on 
the Psalms of David. It is true that many of the Psalms are simple 
enough, and may be appreciated even by the most ordinary reader, 
but a considerable number are far from easy to understand. They 
are full of deep significance and hidden wisdom, which require both 
time and serious study before it is possible to extract from them the 
rich gold which they contain. But if a priest will religiously take 
time to penetrate their meaning and will consult competent authori- 
ties and commentators, he will find himself amply rewarded, not 
merely by reason of the greater spiritual insight and knowledge so 
acquired, but also by reason of the much increased facility with 
which he will say his Office, and keep his attention fixed. Ipse 
videat. 

6. The sixth suggestion has to do with our modus operandi. 
There can be no doubt whatsoever that we are so constituted that 
the body affects the soul and the soul the body. A man who is 
thoroughly humble conducts himself, even externally, in a manner 
very different to that in which a haughty, vainglorious man will 
conduct himself. And the very pose of the body helps to accentuate 
the interior disposition of the mind, whether for good or for evil. 
In the parable of the publican and the Pharisee, this is well brought 
out. The Pharisee takes up a prominent place in the Temple, and 
stands erect, whereas the poor humble publican standing “afar off, 
would not so much as lift up his eyes towards heaven. He even 
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strikes his breast,” in order to arouse within himself a deeper sense 
of his misery and unworthiness; in short, the humility of his heart 
throws him into an attitude of self-abasement while the attitude of 
self-abasement helps him to realize more vividly his deep, utter 
unworthiness. 


Now, if we are to recite our Office with becoming reverence and 


attention, it would greatly assist us to assume a humble attitude and 
to choose both a time and a place as free as possible from distrac- 
tions. When our divine Master and model addressed His heavenly 


Father in prayer, He showed His profound respect and veneration 
even in the position He took up. So that we meet such expressions 
as the following in the Holy Scriptures: “Et positis genibus 
orabat,’ and: “Precidit in faciem suam orans,” etc., ete. 

Many of the saints were accustomed to recite all their canonical 
hours on their knees, and some made a rule to perform this holy 
exercise always, when at all possible, in the church, and in presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament. But, alas! there are a great number of 
priests who do not imitate them, even from afar. Many do not even 
sit up properly, but loll about and recline in a most lazy attitude, 
perhaps even with their feet up, and without any outward sign of 
respect. 

If we must sit, let us, at all events, sit up, in a decent manner, 
and let us choose a quiet spot, away from all noise and distractions, 
and probable interruptions. No one can expect to discharge this 
most important and sacred duty as he ought, unless he guards 
against distractions, and unless he takes up a respectful attitude. 
\Ve cannot, of course, always select the most appropriate time, but 
even here the habit of some priests leaves much to be desired. How 
frequently one finds priests putting off the recitation of their 
3reviary until they are tired and sleepy, and incapable of bestowing 
all the attention to it which it deserves. How often do they leave 
it till the night is far advanced and there is really not time left, 
before midnight, to get through it either digne, or attente, or 
devote. 

Other suggestions might be made, but if even these few are care- 
fully attended to, we shall certainly begin to say the Divine Office 
with greater fruit, with greater merit and with far greater satisfac- 
tion to ourselves. And remember, if we really and truly desire the 
end, we must be ready to make use of the means. 





CASUS MORALIS 


First Holy Communion 


By GeraLp Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case. A pastor will not give Viaticum to children in danger 
of death unless they have already made their first Holy Com- 
munion. He will not admit them to the Holy Table unless they 
know their catechism thoroughly. He subjects them to a long 
and very painstaking preparation before allowing them to receive 


our Lord. 
Question. What dispositions are required in a child for ad- 


mission to first Holy Communion? 

Solution. The discipline of the Church governing the first Holy 
Communion of children is found in Canon 854 of the Code. The 
following are the rules which are there set down: 

1. Holy Communion is not to be administered to those children 
who, on account of their tender age, have no knowledge or appre- 
ciation of the Eucharist. 

2. In danger of death, that it be lawful and obligatory to admin- 
ister the Holy Eucharist to children, it is enough for them to know 
the difference between the body of Christ and ordinary food, and 
to adore the Blessed Sacrament reverently. 

3. Outside of the danger of death, a fuller knowledge of 
Christian doctrine and a more careful preparation are demanded. 
This means the grasping by the children, according to their mental 
ability, of the truths necessary for salvation by necessity of means, 
and, in receiving our Lord, devotion in keeping with their tender 
years, 

A few words of comment on each of the foregoing paragraphs 
may be of interest. 

1. The first statement is a verbatim reproduction of the rule con- 
tained in the Roman Ritual (tit. iv. c. i, n. 11). In church 
history, we find that some theologians insisted on the necessity, by 
divine precept, of Holy Communion for children who had not at- 
tained the use of reason. This error was condemned by Benedict 
XII in the fourteenth century and again by the Council of Trent. 
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No ground can be assigned for this necessity of Communion, as 
such children are manifestly incapable of losing their baptismal 
innocence. It is clear that the reason for refusing Communion to 
infants is not that they are deprived of the necessary moral disposi- 
tions for its worthy and fruitful reception, nor that the sacrament, 
if conferred, would not be efficacious and productive of an increase 
of sanctifying grace. The regulation is a disciplinary one, framed 
to safeguard the reverence due to the august sacrament of the altar. 
The knowledge spoken of in this section, rudimentary as it would 
naturally be, implies the dawn of reason; and the appreciation re- 
quired simply means a sincere desire to receive our Lord. For 
practical purposes, then, we could say that before a child has the 
use of reason, it may not receive Holy Communion. 


2. In the second statement, there is question of Holy Viaticum. 
The dispositions required to entitle a child to the privilege of receiv- 
ing our Lord at the hour of death are reduced to a minimum. The 
danger of irreverence is removed and the reception of the Eucharist 
becomes an act of faith and reverence. The child will be told by 
the priest that it is going to receive Jesus Christ, present under 
the appearance of bread, and will be helped to make an act of adora- 
tion in keeping with its vague and imperfect idea of the Real 
Presence. It need hardly be said that such an act of religion will, 
in many cases, be very imperfect. Such as it is, it will be sufficient. 
No other requirement is mentioned in the law. 

The child, in danger of death, is supposed to have the use of 
reason. This we gather from the wording of this section where it 
is implied that the child in danger of death is bound to receive Holy 
Communion. We say “implied” because the only obligation 
explicitly mentioned is that of the priest to give Communion to 
such a child. But precisely because there is question of Viaticum, 
there is a corresponding obligation on the part of the child to 
receive it. The discipline of the Western Church for centuries 
would be set aside if it were seriously claimed that a child, without 
the use of reason, had to be given Viaticum. And we are not to 
suppose that such an innovation would be introduced with such 
little warning. An answer of Cardinal Gasparri to the Bishop of 
Norcia dated February 25, 1920, confirms this view. Given that 
the child has the use of reason, we are confronted with this diffi- 
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culty: on the one hand, an “adult” in the theological sense is bound 
to have explicit knowledge of the fundamental truths necessary for 
salvation—God’s existence, the hereafter, the Trinity, and Incarna- 
tion; on the other, there is no mention of such a requirement in the 
Code for a child in danger of death,—in fact, the knowledge of 
those basic doctrines is called “fuller” than what would be demanded 
for Viaticum. 

What is the way out of the difficulty, for it is a practical one? 
Some will try to find a distinction between the incipient and full 
use of reason. They will say that all that is required of a child 
in danger of death is that stage of intelligence spoken of by St. 
Thomas in the words: “Jncipit aliqualem usum rationis habere.” 
Others will consider such an explanation unsatisfactory. If the 
theoretical question is insoluble, can we at least reach a practical 
conclusion? We can. We infer then, under correction, that 
although it cannot be shown conclusively from the law to be the 
priest’s duty to instruct the child in the truths necessary for salva- 
tion by necessity of means, before reception of Viaticum, yet it 
would be proper, advisable, and obligatory for him to do so when- 
ever possible. He will lend himself to this suggestion all the more 
readily as he will not fail to realize that no better instruction could 
be imparted to the little patient than a simple summary of our 
Saviour’s earthly mission, from the bosom of the eternal Father, 
through His life and Passion, to His throne in glory. Nothing 
could be better calculated to call forth the child’s adoring love than 
that short but beautiful story. In it is contained instruction on the 
four great fundamental doctrines. 

3. In the third statement, we have the requirements for first 
Holy Communion under normal circumstances. Some have con- 
sidered these to have been made more stringent by the Code. Prac- 
tically the only ground for their contention is the phrase, “fuller 
knowledge,” in this paragraph. But as that is immediately ex- 
plained to mean nothing more than the most fundamental of all 
religious truths, in the very words of the decree “Quam singulari,” 
the difference in point of severity between the old discipline and the 
new is hard to discover. In fact, the new law, if anything, marks 
an advance in the opposite direction, because the distinction between 
the requirements for first Holy Communion under normal condi- 
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tions and as Viaticum, is introduced and stressed. Children, before 
receiving our Lord, must be instructed in the basic doctrines of our 
faith. They are not expected to have a thorough knowledge of 
them. It is not essential, though advisable, that they know them 
by heart. It is sufficient that they be able to answer intelligently, 


when questioned about them. The “devotion’’ mentioned will be 
a natural consequence of their realization of the Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Eucharist. Very little more, then, is required in a 
child for admission to Holy Communion normally, than for the 
reception of Holy Viaticum. 

The pastor is evidently too strict. He forgets that both Viaticum 
and paschal Communion are of divine precept and that he has no 
authority to demand more of children than the Church does. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks or BuckFastT ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE CREDO AND OFFERTORY 


The Credo forms, as it were, a bridge between two clearly 
marked-off parts of the Mass; namely, that of the catechumens and 
the Mass of the faithful. The recitation of the Credo during the 
Holy Sacrifice is of comparatively recent institution. It certainly 
was not part of the early liturgies in either East or West. The 
Mass of the catechumens always ended with the sermon or homily, 
which followed the public reading of the Gospel. Up to that 
moment catechumens and baptized Christians prayed together. But 
no sooner was the homily, or exhortation, of the bishop ended, than 
the aspirants to Baptism were bidden to leave the sacred edifice, 
and not only they, but all penitents and such as could not take part 
in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

We find a curious illustration of this in a story related by St. 
Gregory the Great in his life of St. Benedict. The Pontiff tells us 
how St. Benedict had warned two nuns of noble birth that unless 
they watched over their sharp tongues, by which they sorely tried 
the patience of the religiosus vir who looked after them, he should 
excommunicate them. But they took no heed of the saint’s warning, 
and having died within a few devs, they were buried within the 
sacred edifice. Now it came to pass that whenever the Holy Sacri- 
fice came to be offered in that church, at the moment when the 
deacon cried out that those who did not communicate (that is, were 
not in full communion with the Church) should leave, the nurse 
of these two women, quae pro eis oblationem offerre consueverat, 
saw them come out of their graves and leave the church. When 
this was related to St. Benedict, he had an oblation made on their 
behalf. “Quae dum oblatio pro eis fuisset immolata, et a diacono 
juxta morem clamatum est, ut non communicantes ab ecclesia 
extrent, illae exire ab ecclesia ulterius visae non sunt.” 

This story is of great interest, inasmuch as it clearly supposes an 
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elaborate, well-established liturgy—juxta morem, ex more—divided 
into two separate sections, one in which all might take part, another 
to which only full membership with the Church could give admit- 
tance. The Mass of the catechumens was, therefore, immediately 
followed by that of the faithful, and began with the oblation of the 
elements that were to be changed into the flesh and blood of the 
Lamb of God and, as such, restored to the faithful, at the Com- 
munion of the Mass. 


The public and solemn profession of the Faith, in the words of 
the Creed, comes very appropriately at the conclusion of the prayers 
and readings which are but the preliminaries of the Sacrifice. When 
the faithful have listened to the Word of God as contained in the 
pages of the Old and New Testament, it comes almost as a spon- 
taneous act to proclaim aloud the faith that is within us. Also, the 
mysteries in which we are about to take part in the remaining sec- 
tion of the Mass are above all others a matter of faith—mysterium 
fidet. So it is but natural that in addition to believing in the reality 
of Christ’s body and blood, we should likewise confess those other 


truths which form a chain in which the Eucharist is a golden link. 


The recitation of the Creed formed an integral part of the rite 
of Baptism from the earliest days of Christianity. Its possession 
and profession was to the soldier of Christ what the military sym- 
bolum (“consigne,’ watchword) was to the soldier in Caesar’s army. 
Just as soldiers are recognized, and recognize each other by the 
exchange of the watchword—so are we known to belong to the one 
flock, or army, of Jesus Christ, by the external profession of the 
same faith—the symbolum is our common bond of union. 

Essentially a Creed is a complete, though not necessarily explicit, 
statement of the truths of our religion. It aims necessarily at terse- 
ness and conciseness, since it is in the nature of a watchword. It 
must, therefore, be fairly easy to commit to memory, the more so, 
since during long centuries there was no written Creed: it was 
handed down from generation to generation by an unbroken oral 
tradition. This was done in order to safeguard the faith of the 
Church from corruption and was part of that policy of secrecy 
—the famous disciplina arcani—which the Church applied during 
several centuries: “In symbolo fidei et spei nostrae, quod ab Apos- 
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tolis traditum, non scribitur in charta et atramento, sed in tabulis 
cordis carnalibus . . .” (St. Jerome, Ep. ad Pammach.) 

One of the chief occupations of the clergy during the whole time 
of Lent was the instruction of the catechumens. On several occa- 
sions during its course there were special meetings for them, 


plenary sessions, so to speak, of which the Lenten liturgy retains 
traces to this very day. One of these special meetings was for the 
precise purpose of making known the text of the symbolum-traditio 


symbol. 

The earliest and most venerable of the various Creeds that have 
been, or still are, in use in the Church, is what is called the Apostles’ 
Creed. Tradition has it that ere they parted from one another in 
pursuance of the divine command that bade them go forth into all 
the world, to make of all men their disciples, the twelve Apostles 
framed a succinct statement of the glorious faith they were about 
to preach, and, in the event, to seal with their blood. 

Tertullian (about the end of the second century, or the beginning 
of the third) gives us, not indeed a complete text, but a full sum- 
mary of this Apostolic “tessera fider: “The rule of faith is abso- 
lutely one, immutable, unalterable; it is this: We must believe in 
one only God, Creator of the world, and in His Son Jesus Christ, 
born of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, who rose 
from the dead on the third day, who ascended into heaven, and is 
now seated at the right hand of the Father, and will come to judge 
the living and the dead by the resurrection of the body” (De virgin. 
veland. i). 

We need attach no undue importance to the legendary accounts 
of the formulation of the Apostles’ Creed, the important fact is that 
the Church has always used some formula by which her children 
were able to recognize one another. 

The Apostles’ Creed was the only one in use for more than three 
hundred years; that is, until the first general Council. The 318 
Fathers assembled at Nicea formulated once more the faith 
of the Church in the words of what we now call the Nicene Creed. 
When the text of this Creed was read before the assembled bishops, 
they exclaimed as with one voice: “This is the Catholic faith, in 
this faith we have been baptized, in this faith we likewise ourselves 
baptize.” 
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The Nicene Creed ends at the words: “Et in Spiritum Sanctum,” 
What follows was added by the second general Council, that of 
Constantinople, 381. New heresies demanded the addition of 
fresh clauses, defining more explicitly the work and mission of the 
Holy Ghost. The famous “Filioque’ was not part of the Creed as 
formulated at Constantinople, but was added by the Churches of 
Spain, in the fifth century, and from Spain the practice spread to 
Gaul. Everybody knows to what controversies this apparently 
slight addition gave rise and how in the end it became one of the 
motives, or pretexts, that led up to the complete separation of East 
and West. 

The practice of reciting the Creed during the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice is not of very great antiquity as far as the Roman Liturgy is 
concerned. The Greek Church began to recite the Creed of Con- 
stantinople about the end of the fifth century. The orthodox 
bishops chose this Creed in preference to that of Nicea because its 
greater explicitness did not lend itself to the subterfuges of the 
heretics who affected a special loyalty to that of Nicea. In the 
Latin Church, as has just been said, the practice originated in Spain 
and at about the same time as in the Greek Church. In 589 the 
third Council of Toledo decreed that “in all the churches of Spain 
and Galicia, after the manner of the Eastern churches, the symbolum 
of the Council of Constantinople, that is, that of 150 bishops, be 
recited, that it be sung ‘clara voce’ by the people before the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, in order that faith may be openly pro- 
fessed and that the hearts of the people may be purified by faith.” 

After the condemnation of the Adoptionist heresy of Felix of 
Urgel and Elipandus, at the Council of Frankfort, 754, the Creed, 
with the clause “Filioque,’ began to be universally recited through- 
out Gaul and Germany. Leo III sanctioned the custom, but 
expressed a wish that the “Filioque”’ be omitted, lest an occasion 
for quibbling be given to the Greeks. However, no notice was 
taken of this wise request. 

Finally the Church of Rome herself took up the practice, even 
though with some reluctance, at the request of the emperor St. 
Henry, in the year 1014. Berno of Reichenau who accompanied 
his master to Rome on the occasion of the latter’s coronation by 
Benedict VIII, relates how the holy emperor was astonished that 
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in the holy city the Creed was not sung at Mass, as he was wont 
to hear it sung in Germany. He asked the Pope for the reason and 
was told that, whereas in most churches some one or other article 
of the Creed had been denied, the Roman Church had never fallen 
into heresy. However, the emperor would not be denied and per- 
sisted in his request until the Pope granted it. Baronius, when 
relating this incident in his history of the Church, comments thus 
upon it: ‘We are satisfied, but we should have been even more 
pleased had less respect been paid to a novelty and more to a custom 
of a thousand years’ antiquity.” 

According to the rubrics the Creed is said, or sung on all feasts 
of our Lord and on all Sundays of the year, likewise on the feasts 
of Our Lady and the angels, also on the feasts of the Apostles who 
were the heralds of the faith we profess. St. Mary Magdalen has 
a Credo because she became the apostle of the Apostles, inasmuch 
as she was bidden by the risen Christ Himself to go and tell His 
brethren: “Behold, I am risen and go before you into Galilee.” 
The feasts of saints of the first and second class have a Credo. 
But if they are of saints of the Old Testament they have no Credo 
unless they are the patrons of a church, or country. St. Joseph has 
a Credo, since he is the patron of the universal Church. On the 
other hand, St. John the Baptist has no Credo, unless the Church 
be dedicated to him. An octave is but the continuation of a feast, 
so if the day itself has a Credo, the days within the octave have one 
also, not, however, the days within a simplified octave, as we have 
them according to the new rubrics of the Missal. It is also recited 
on the feasts of Doctors of the Church and in solemn votive Mass, 
even if it is celebrated in purple vestment. But there is no need 
of a complete list here since the Ordo of each diocese invariably 
indicates the days on which the Credo is to be recited. 

The rubrics of the Missal prescribe that the Credo should be 
intoned when the priest has returned to the middle of the altar— 
not whilst he returns there, as so frequently happens. He must 
extend and raise his hands whilst he says “Credo.” When he says: 
“in unum Deum,” he folds his hands and bows the head towards 
the crucifix. The remainder is said “junctis ante pectus manibus,” 
except during the genuflexion. This genuflexion must begin at 
the words: “Et incarnatus est’ and terminate only when the words 
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“et homo factus est” have been said. We bow the head to the cross 
at “Jesum Christum” and at the words “simul adoratur” and make 
the Sign of the Cross whilst saying “Et vitam venturi saeculi,” 
joining the hands at the Amen. S 


THE OFFERTORY CHANT 


At the conclusion of the Mass of the catechumens; that is, after 
the Gospel and homily, the faithful alone remained within the sacred 
edifice. The first part of the Mass of the faithful was a common 
act of prayer and intercession—the prayer of the faithful—of which 
nothing remains in our present liturgy, except a rather general 
invitation to pray. Turning towards the people the priest greets 
them with the salutation: “Dominus vobiscum,”’ to which they 
answer: “Et cum spiritu tuo.” ‘Then the priest says: “Oremus.” 
However no prayer follows. As Duchesne quaintly remarks: “It is 
odd that in the eighth, no more than in the present century, this 
invitation should not be followed by any result: nobody prays! 
The offerings of the people are gathered...” It seems fairly 
obvious that something has been dropped here; to wit, some such 
prayers as we still recite on Good Friday. Those prayers are not, 
in reality, proper to Good Friday; they are general intercessions for 
various needs and different classes of people. They used to be 
offered, without any doubt, at this moment, before the gifts of the 
people were placed on the altar. Eventually they came to be left 
out because of their essential identity with the prayers for the 
living and the dead which are said in the Canon of the Mass. Their 
length may very well have had something to do with their omission. 
The general exhortation to pray is now all that remains, together 
with some of “bidding prayer” which has survived in most churches 
and countries. 


The “Offertory,” as we now read it in our Missal, is reduced to 
a mere antiphon, like the post-communion, or even the Introit. 
Originally it was but the first of a number of psalm verses—in 
fact a whole psalm was frequently sung whilst the people walked 
up to the sanctuary with their offerings of bread and wine. It is 
quite clear that the Offertory chant, like the Introit, was introduced 
for the sole purpose of occupying the mind of the assistants whilst 
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something was being done. The Offertory chant is very ancient: 
it was introduced at Carthage during the lifetime of St. Augustine 
who had to defend the practice against the criticism of a certain 
Hilarus. The pamphlet written by the great African Doctor upon 
this subject is unfortunately lost—he alludes to it in his Retracta- 
tiones—but it is of interest to note that he calls the Offertory chant 
a hymn from the Psalms. The Psalms are, in effect, the ordinary 
source of our Offertories, though some are from other books of the 
sacred volume and a few are simply liturgical compositions, such 
as the Offertory of the Mass of the dead, in which the antiphon still 
retains its verse. 


(To be continued) 
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DIOCESAN CONGREGATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


In order that a religious community or society living after the 
manner of religious may have legal standing in the Church, it is 
necessary that it be approved by a formal decree issued by a com- 
petent ecclesiastical superior. 

At times, especially prior to the Motu Proprio “Dei Providentia” 
of July 16, 1906, it has happened that some religious Congrega- 
tions arose, which were merely tolerated, implicitly approved by 
the Ordinaries without, however, a formal decree. 

To obviate the inconveniences resulting from such a state of 
affairs, the S. Congregation of Religious decrees as follows: 


I. Each bishop or prelate who has quasi-episcopal jurisdiction 
in a separate territory shall, as soon as possible, inquire concerning 
each and every religious Congregation or society in his diocese, 


though it may consist of only one house, with the exception of those 
religious organizations which have been approved by the Holy See 
by at least the Decretum Laudis. The inquiry shall be on these 
points : 
A. Whether they were erected by a formal decree of the 
bishop of the diocese; if they were, the decree should be 
examined. 


B. Whether the statutes or constitutions have been ap- 
proved by the bishop. 


II. Ifno decree of the bishop can be found, but the Congregation 
or society has been recognized by his official acts; as, for instance, 
presidence over receptions, professions and the like, he should re- 
cognize them as diocesan Congregations or societies by issuing 
a formal decree, provided there is no serious objection. Such a 
decree has the force of making good the defect of want of canonical 
erection in the past. 

Congregations and societies organized after July 16, 1906, cannot 
be approved by the bishop, if permission for such approval was not 
obtained from the Holy See, wherefore these communities cannot 
now be made legal by a decree of recognition. 
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III. If such a religious institute has expanded into several 
dioceses, the Ordinary in whose diocese the principal house is 
located must investigate its canonical standing. He should not, 
however, issue a decree of recognition without consulting the 
bishops of the other dioceses concerned. If they do not object to 
recognition, he may issue the decree. 


IV. If the bishop has serious reasons against issuing the decree 
of recognition of a Congregation or society which was never for- 
mally approved, or if one of the bishops in whose diocese the Con- 
gregation or society has a branch house objects, the matter must 
be referred to the S. Congregation of Religious. 

V. Every Ordinary shall submit to the S. Congregation of 
Religious a list of all the diocesan Congregations and societies of 
religious in his diocese, those approved as well as those which were 
never formally approved, and he shall indicate: (a) the title; 
(b) the scope; (c) the name of the founder and the laws of its 
foundation; (d) the decree of erection or recognition; (¢) into 
what dioceses the organizations have branched out; (f) the num- 
ber of members and houses. 


VI. If a local Ordinary has no principal house or independent 
community of any diocesan Congregation or society in his diocese, 
he must inform the S. Congregation to that effect by a written 
statement. 

VII. If in future an Ordinary, after due permission from the 
Holy See has been obtained, desires to erect some new Congrega- 
tion or society of religious he must first issue a formal decree to 
that effect, one copy of which is to be forwarded to the S. Congre- 
gation of Religious, another is to be kept by the religious organiza- 
tion, and a third is to be kept in the diocesan archives (S. Congre- 
gation of Religious, Nov. 30, 1922; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. 
XIV, pages 644-646). 


AUTHENTIC INTERPRETATION OF VARIOUS CANONS OF THE CODE 


I. PASTOR’S RIGHT IN REFERENCE TO PROCESSIONS 


Canon 462 enumerates the sacred functions reserved to pastors. 
Among these is the right “to lead a public procession outside the 
church.” The question was asked whether these words are to be 
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understood of those processions only which start from the parish 
church, or also of those which start from other churches located 
within the territory of the parish, though these churches are not 
subsidiary chapels of the parish and have their own rector. 


Answer: These words are to be understood of processions which 
start from other churches within the parish, but the regulations of 
Canons 482 and 1291, section 2, are to remain intact. 


Note: Canon 482 rules that the rector of a church which is neither subject 
to a parish church nor attached to a religious house may have solemn functions 
in his church, but they must not interfere with the services in the parish church, 
In case of doubt the bishop is to settle the matter. Canon 1291, section 2, rules 
that all churches, secular and regular, may, during the octave of Corpus Christi, 
have their processions outside the church, but when there are several churches, 
the local Ordinary should appoint the day and hour and the streets when and 
where the processions are to be conducted. On the Feast of Corpus Christi itself 
there shall be but one public procession conducted by the most prominent church 
of the town or city, unless the bishop rules otherwise in deference to ancient 
custom or local circumstances. 


II. YEAR OF NOVITIATE 


Canon 555, sections 1, 2, rules that there must be one entire and 
continuous year of novitiate. The question was asked whether that 
year is to be figured according to Canon 34, section 3, and whether, 
this manner of figuring the year must be observed for validity of 
the novitiate, or only for its licitness. 


Answer: The year must be figured according to the rule of that 
Canon which binds under pain of invalidity of the novitiate. 


Norte: According to that rule the first day or day of reception does not count, 
and the year is not complete until after the expiration of the anniversary day 
of reception, so that profession cannot be made until after the anniversary day. 


III. DEPARTURE FROM RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


It was asked whether Canon 640, section 1, which enumerates 
the effects of the indult of secularization, comprehends all those who 
obtain such an indult either from the Holy See or, in the case of 
diocesan Congregations, from the local Ordinary. 

Answer: Yes, it comprehends them all. 

Furthermore, whether those who have obtained from the local 
Ordinary an indult of temporary separation from the religious 
community are held to the conditions of Canon 639. 

Answer: Yes, but the Ordinary has power to concede to the 
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temporarily secularized religious the privilege of wearing the 
religious habit for special reasons. 


IV. RIGHT TO HAVE BAPTISMAL FONT IN CHURCHES 


The question arose whether a church which, before the promulga- 
tion of the Code, enjoyed the legal right to have a baptismal font 
to the exclusion of other parish churches of the same town or city, 
retains this right, though according to Canon 774, section I, every 
parish church must have its own baptismal font. 


Answer: A church which, before the promulgation of the Code, 
had the exclusive right, as against all other parish churches, to 
perform all the Baptisms in a place, loses this exclusive right by 
virtue of the law of the Code, and retains only a concurrent right 
to baptize persons, no matter from what parish of the town or city 
they may be. However, when such a church baptizes persons who 
belong to another parish, the priest who baptizes is, by virtue of 
Canon 778, obliged to inform the proper pastor of the party bap- 
tized. In the future no church can acquire the right to baptize 
parishioners of another parish; no such custom will be legal. 


V. DISPENSATION FROM MARRIAGE IMPEDIMENTS 


Canons 1044 and 1045, section 3, speak of cases in which the 
priest can dispense with impediments when it is impossible to reach 
the local Ordinary in time to obtain the dispensation from him. 
Now, the question is raised whether those Canons imply that the 
bishop cannot be reached by letter, telegram or telephone. 

Answer: The Canons imply that the bishop cannot be reached 
by letter (or, of course, in person). Communication by telegram 
or telephone is not considered a means of communication in this 
matter, and is, therefore, not obligatory. 


VI. RIGHT OF PATRONAGE 


Canon 1451, section 1, advises that bishops should endeavor 
(curent) to persuade persons who hold the jus patronatus, right of 
patronage, over some ecclesiastical benefice to sacrifice such a right. 
The question arises: What is meant by the word curent? 


Answer: That word means that the local Ordinaries should 
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advise and persuade patrons to forego their right of patronage, or 
at least accept other spiritual benefits in place of the right of 
patronage. 


VII. CONCURSUS IN REFERENCE TO BENEFICES SUBJECT TO Lay 
PATRONAGE 





The question arose whether parishes and other benefices subject 
to lay patronage must, according to Canon 1462, always be con- 
ferred by concursus, so that the lay patron cannot offer any cleric 
for appointment to the benefice unless the latter has successfully 
passed the examinations. 

Answer: The concursus must be held if the parishes and other 
benefices subject to lay patronage are to be conferred by concursus, 
by virtue of particular laws; for instance, by the conditions laid 
down in the concession of the patronage over these benefices, or by 
legitimate custom, and not otherwise. 





VIII. ABSOLUTION FROM CENSURE 





Canon 2252 imposes the obligation of recourse to the S. Peniten- 
tiary or the bishop, or to another who has the faculty to impose 
the mandata or penance, when a penitent has been absolved in 
danger of death from censures reserved to the Holy See specialissimo 
modo and afterwards recovers. The question arose whether that 
Canon is to be understood as meaning that recourse can be had in 
any such case to the bishop, and whether by this Canon the bishop 
is given the faculty to impose the mandata, or whether it is neces- 
sary that the bishop, as well as any other confessor to whom such 
a penitent applies, must have the faculty to absolve from those 
censures before he can impose the mandata in the case. 

Answer: The words, “who has the faculty to absolve,” belong 
to both “bishop” and “another,” wherefore the bishop cannot 
impose the mandata, unless he has the faculty, either by law or by 
special concession to absolve from cases reserved specialissimo 
modo to the Holy See. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


An INSTANCE OF THE CAsus PERPLEXUS 


Question. Will you kindly give your views on the following case: A deacon, 
having left the seminary, goes to a foreign country to live. The fact of his 
being a deacon is known to no one save himself in the community in which he 
is living. 

Without having obtained a release from obligations, he is desirous of con- 
tracting marriage. He says nothing whatever about being a deacon until the 
wedding-day, when the young lady and himself are before the altar with the 
priest, prepared to ask for and receive consent. The young man then mentions 
the fact that he is in major orders. 

1. May we consider this case as embodying a public impediment (for the 
fact of the major orders can be juridically proven) and occult case, for nobody 
save himself knows of the impediment? 


2. What can the priest do? SACERDOS. 


Answer. Whether the officiating priest can or cannot dispense 
from the impediment of marriage arising from the sacred order of 
deaconship depends on the interpretation of the term casus occulti 
in Canon 1045 of the Code. In the January, 1923, issue of THE 


HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL ReEvIEw there is a discussion of this 
term by Dr. Koudelka, which represents the opinion held by a 
number of writers on the subject: that even an impediment which 
is of its nature public may still be called a casus occultus if the 
impediment is actually unknown. According to this opinion it 
would be correct to say that the priest assisting at the intended 
marriage can dispense with the impediment; for (supposing that 
this interpretation of the term casus occulti is correct) there are 
only two impediments of ecclesiastical origin which cannot be 
dispensed with; namely, the priesthood and affinity in the direct 
line. 

We said before (in the January issue of THe HoMILETIC AND 
PasToRAL REvIEw, p. 411) that this interpretation of casus occulti 
does not convince us, no matter how desirable it may be, because 
it facilitates the priest’s duties in such emergencies. In the absence 
of any official interpretation of the term casus occulti in Canon 1045, 
section 3, we do not feel justified in giving such great importance 
to the distinction between casus occulti and impedimenta occulta. 
There would be some hardship inflicted on the parties by halting 
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the marriage ceremony and waiting for the decision of the bishop, 
but the case would occur rarely, where an impediment is discovered 
only at the last moment, if both the priest and the parties to the 
marriage do their duty. Moreover, when the parties, or one of 
them, have not acted in good faith, but have intentionally concealed 
an impediment to the very last minute, they cannot complain of 
the consequences of such concealment. 





ADMINISTRATOR OF PARISH AND DUTY OF THE MISSA PRO Poputo 


Question. Is a priest bound in conscience to say the Mass for the people on 
Sundays and all the other suppressed feasts, if he is only administrator of a 
parish with all the duties and privileges of a pastor of souls? This is just my 
case and many other priests are in the same position. Personally I thought 
myself to be bound by said duty; others, however, think differently. 


ADMINISTRATOR, 


Answer. Yes, the administrator of a parish has the obligation 
of saying the Mass for the people of the parish on Sundays and the 
other days appointed by the Holy See. The Code calls the adminis- 
trator of a vacant parish vicarius oeconomus, and speaks of him in 
Canon 473. According to this Canon the administrator has the 
same rights and duties in reference to the care of souls as a pastor, 
therefore also the obligation of saying Mass for the people. The 
salary of the administrator is to be determined by the bishop who 
appoints him, according to Canon 472. 


Wax CANDLES ONLY To BE BLESSED ON CANDLEMAS Day 


Question. Must the candles which are blessed on Candlemas Day, February 2, 
be wax candles containing the amount of beeswax which the candles used at 
Holy Mass must have? In some churches the people take candles to church 
on that day to have them blessed for their homes, to be used in case of sick calls. 
Now, should the people be instructed to present only candles made of wax, or 
will other candles serve the purpose in the administration of Holy Communion 
in private houses? A SvuBScriper. 


Answer. The formula for blessing candles on Candlemas Day 
supposes that the candles are made of beeswax, hence candles made 
of stearine or paraffine, or any other substance but beeswax should 
not be blessed on that day. The liturgy of the Church does not 
recognize any other than beeswax candles; and whenever candles 
are required in any of the liturgical functions beeswax candles are 
meant. A decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, December 14, 
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1904, recognizes the fact that in this age of imitation goods pure 
wax candles are not easily obtained. Wherefore the S. Congrega- 
tion urges the bishops to see that at least the Easter candle, the 
candle to be immerged in the blessing of baptismal water and the 
two candles at Holy Mass are at least for the most part made of 
beeswax. The other candles which are to be placed on the altar 
are to be of beeswax for the most part or in a notable quantity. 
The reader will notice that the one class of candles is to be as nearly 
pure wax (ex cera apum saltem in maxima parte) as it is possible 
to get with reasonable effort, while the other candles should be for 
the greater part of wax (in majore vel notabili quantitate). 


The sacred symbolism attached to the candles is so intimately 
connected with beeswax that candles of any other substance will not 
answer the purpose of the sacred liturgy. Besides, the one con- 
sideration: that lights are used in the sacred functions as a mark 
of respect to God, should prompt us to use only the very best mate- 
rials, if it is at all possible to procure them. In many churches the 
mistake is made of crowding the altar with candles made of stearine 
and paraffine, but for a few good wax candles it is claimed that 
there is no money. The stearine and paraffine candles have no 
place in the liturgy and often they do not contribute much to the 
decoration of the altar, rather do they disfigure its appearance. 


It is evident that the Church desires wax candles to be used in 
any of the sacred rites where lights are prescribed, whether these 
rites take place in church or elsewhere, as, for instance, in the 
administration of the sacraments to the sick. Wax candles only, 
or at least candles the greater part of which are wax, are to be 
blessed on the Feast of the Purification or at any other time. 


PRAYERS IN THE VERNACULAR DuRING BENEDICTION 


Question. In the book: Collectio Rerum Liturgicarum, by the Rev. Joseph 
Wuest, C.SS.R., Editio quarta, page 141, it says: “Sacerdoti celebranti licet 
coram SS. Sacramento publice exposito preces recitare lingua vernacula” (S.R.C. 
3537 ad 2). Wherefore I want to know: 


1. Are others besides the celebrant allowed to say those prayers in the 
vernacular ? 
2. Are others besides the celebrant allowed to say those prayers in Latin? 


It happens that some communities of male and female religious have Benedic- 
tion apart from Mass and before the Tantum Ergo is sung or recited, one of 
the lay members of the community says certain prayers and the community 
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answers. Is this correct, or is the celebrant the one who should conduct such 
devotions, since Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is a rite prescribed by 
the Church? A CuHapiain 


Answer. The decree refers only to prayers said by the priest. 
As far as we know, a question concerning prayers recited by other 
persons during the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament has not 
been presented to the S. Congregation of Rites. It seems, how- 
ever, that this is not forbidden, and it is customary in some churches, 
during the exposition of the Forty Hours’ devotion, for the mem- 
bers of societies or the school children holding adoration to recite 


prayers. This custom is not considered to be wrong. Though 


there is a difference between the exposition for Benediction and 
that of the Forty Hours’, still, in the main liturgical features, it is 
the same kind of liturgical function. Besides, during exposition 
before Benediction religious hymns in the vernacular may be sung 
by the choir, which also may serve to show to some extent that the 
lay people may have a leading part in the devotional exercises. All 
the more so would we consider that religious communities who, 
according to their rule or custom, have certain prayers to say and 
exercises to perform during exposition, may do so. 


OBLIGATION To MAKE REPARATION FOR DAMAGES 


Question, A case was referred to me where the proprietor of a house ordered 
the removal from the premises of a person who fell ill while visiting the janitor’s 
family. The family was perfectly willing to take care of the man until he was 
recovered, but the proprietor insisted that the man be removed, though his con- 
dition was such that removal might do great harm. The man actually became 
very ill and was unable to go to work for a long time. Now, the question 
arises whether the proprietor is bound in justice to compensate the man for his 
expenditures and the loss of wages suffered through his illness. 


A READER 

Answer. The first condition in all cases which require a decision 
concerning obligation in strict justice to repair a loss or damage is 
that one be bound in strict justice, to act or abstain from some action 
which causes loss or damage to others. Only when the other party 
has a right based on strict justice has the first party a corresponding 
duty also binding him in strict justice not to interfere with that 
right by any unlawful act or omission. In cases like the one under 
consideration it is quite plain that the man who fell ill had no right, 
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strictly so-called, to occupy the premises of the proprietor, hence 
there can be no question of a violation of justice. 
It goes without saying that the un-Christian action of the pro- 


prietor was a serious violation of the Christian law of charity 


towards one’s neighbor. At the final judgment of mankind Christ 
assures us that the kindness and mercy which we have shown to our 
fellow men will, to a great extent, decide whether we deserve mercy 
and forgiveness from God. 


LEGAL AND Mora ASPECT OF SPITE FENCES 


Question. Suppose that two adjoining property owners dislike one another, 
and one owner, whose house is some distance from the property line, while the 
other man’s house is close to it, puts up a high fence on the line, or a shed or 
other structure, for the purpose of shutting out light and air from the adjoining 
house, and thus reduces its value considerably. Is the man guilty in conscience 
of injustice, and answerable for the damage and can he be forced in the courts 
of law to remove such obstruction and pay for the damage done to his neighbor’s 
house? Jusrirta. 


Answer. The legal aspect of the question depends on the laws 
of the respective state. All state laws are not in harmony on this 
question. The majority of the states hold that an owner can do 
as he pleases with his property, provided he does not invade his 
neighbor’s property or violate some of the statutory laws of the 
state in the use of his property. Unless there are either special 
agreements between property owners or particular regulations in 
some town, a property owner may build on his line, whether it is 
a fence or any other structure; the motive for such building is not 
considered by the laws of these states. Some states, however, give 
redress for shutting out light and air from an adjoining house when 
the facts clearly show that the fence or other structure is neither 
beneficial nor ornamental. 

As to the moral aspect of the question, there can be no doubt that 
anything done in spite is sinful. But what about strict justice? 
The correct answer seems to be that it is rather a matter of Christian 
charity than of justice. To call it a violation of justice is not pos- 
sible, unless one can prove clearly that the owner of the property 
is violating the strict right of the adjoining owner. It is hardly 
possible to prove that one owner has any right over the property 
of a neighbor. 
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The following opinion of the Supreme Court of Ohio in a law 
suit over such a case seems to be based on sound reason and com- 
mon sense: “To permit a man to cause a certain injurious effect 
upon the premises of his neighbor by the erection of a structure 
on his own premises if such a structure is beneficial or ornamental, 
and to prohibit him from causing the same effect in case the same 
structure is neither beneficial nor ornamental, but erected from 
motives of pure malice, is not protecting a legal right, but is con- 
trolling his moral conduct.” 


WiLL Founp SEVERAL YEARS AFTER DEATH OF TESTATOR 


Question. X died and no will being found, his only son (the mother having 
died before the father) inherited all the personal and real estate of his father. 
Several years later, a paper was found which contained the last will and testa- 
ment of the father. The document was undoubtedly signed by the said Mr. X, 
and on inquiry the two witnesses whose signatures the paper also bore were 
still alive, so that there was no difficulty in proving that the will was genuine. 
A considerable portion of the property, personal and real, was willed to certain 
persons. The question is whether that will is still good and valid and whether 
the son is, therefore, bound in conscience to submit the will to the Probate 
Court, and if the court holds the will valid, part with the property he now 


possesses in good faith. CoNnFESSARIUS, 


Answer. Whether the will is good and must be offered to the 
Probate Court when found a long time after the death of the tes- 
tator depends on the laws of each state. There is no uniform law, 
but the general rule is that unless there is a statute limiting the 
time within which the will must be presented, the will is good and 
is enforced even many years after the death of the testator. There 
is a famous case of Haddock versus Boston and Maine Railroad 
Company, decided by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in 1888. 
The will was dated October 31, 1807, and the testator had been 
dead sixty-three years when the will was finally presented in the 
Probate Court. The parties who held the property were naturally 
interested in having the will set aside, but the Supreme Court said 
that the state had no statute which limited the time after the death 
of the testator when a will might be presented in court, and there- 
fore the provisions of the will had to be complied with. Previous 
to this decision no will, either in America or England, had been 
admitted to probate more than thirty years after the death of the 
testator. 
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Some states will not disturb the bona fide purchaser of a 
deceased man’s property if his will is discovered three years after 
his death, other states demand twenty years’ lapse of time. It is 
evident that the law of the state regulating these property rights 
must be obeyed in conscience and a will found within the time that 
it is still admissible in the probate court of the respective state could 
not be destroyed by an heir without incurring the duty of making 
restitution to the beneficiaries under the will. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of April 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


The Fifth Commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 


I. The Value of Punitive Laws. 
II. Murder in Self-defense. 
III. The Gospel Forbids Murder 
IV. Suicide is Unlawful. 

V. Suicide is Cowardly. 


I. THE VALUE oF PUNITIVE LAws 


“Not in vain were kingly power, the right of the avenging sword, 
the executioner’s weapons, the soldier’s arms, the master’s rod and 
even a kindly father’s severity instituted. For all these things have 
their measure, their cause, their reason and their advantage. Men 
dread these things; thus it is that evil men are kept within bounds 
and good men enabled to live in peace amidst bad men. Not, of 
course, that men are to be called good merely because they do not sin 
simply through fear of such things. For no man is termed good 
because he fears punishment but because he loves righteousness. 
Yet at the same time the audacity of men is usefully kept in check 
by fear of the law so that the innocent may live safely amidst the 
wicked ; the wicked too, through being held in check by the punish- 
ment they dread may yet learn to call upon God and so have even 
their wills made right.’”* 


II. Murpbrer IN SELF-DEFENSE 


“When one man is slain by another it makes all the difference 
whether this arose from the wish to harm him or rob him, as an 


1St. Augustine, Ep. cliii. 6 (16), P. L. xxxiii. 660. 
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enemy does, or a thief, or whether it arose from vindictive justice 
or obedience to its administrator, as in the case of a judge or an 


executioner; or whether again it was due to the need of escaping 
or saving oneself, as when a thief is slain by a traveler or an 
enemy by a soldier. Sometimes, too, the man who was the occasion 
of such a death is more culpable than the man who actually slew, as, 
for example, if a man played his surety false and hence had to 
pay the penalty due to such a crime by law. Nor again is every- 


one who is the cause of another’s death always guilty. For instance, 
if a man asked you to commit a sin against purity with him and 
because you would not consent he slew himself; or if a child through 
fear of his father’s just punishment went and threw himself over 
a precipice; or, once more, if because a certain person was let out 
of prison—or to prevent his being let out—another person went 
and committed suicide. We surely cannot say that by reason of 
deaths such as these we ought to consent to another man’s crime 
or that the punishment of crimes—which after all is not done for 
the sake of hurting but for the purpose of correction,—or a father’s 
just rights, or works of mercy, should be abstained from. These 
things are accidents; we can give them the meed of human tears, 
but we cannot because of them suppress the desire to do what is 
right.’ 


III. THe Gospet Forsips MuRDER 


“Tt cannot be discovered in the New Testament that any righteous 
man ever slew another. On the contrary we can shew from our 
Lord’s own example that the innocent have to bear with scoundrels. 
For Christ suffered His betrayer—who had already received the 
price of his treachery—to associate with the innocent Apostles even 
up to the last kiss of peace; neither did He hide from them that 
there lurked in their midst a man guilty of so enormous a crime. 
He even administered the Sacrament of His Body and Blood on 
that first occasion to them all alike, Judas was not excluded.” 


IV. SvuicimEe is UNLAWFUL 


“There is one reason alleged as justifying suicide; viz., the fear 
- 3 


2St. Augustine, Ep. cliii. 6 (17), P. L. xxxiii. 661. 
3St. Augustine, Ep. xliv. 5 (10), P. L. xxxiii. 178. 
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of falling into sin either through the blandishments of temptation 
or through such suffering as drives a man crazy. Yet if we were 
once to admit this we should have to go further and admit that we 
ought to urge men to commit suicide the moment they have been 
cleansed in the waters of Baptism and won the remission of al] 
their sins! For surely that is precisely the moment when we should 
be the most scrupulous about avoiding future sins; namely, when 
all our past sins have been blotted out. If ever suicide can be 
right surely it must be at that moment? Why then does any person 
hesitate when once baptized? Why does anybody run his head into 
danger again when it has just been extricated from it? In suicide 
he has the easiest means of avoiding all future danger, and it is 
written: ‘He who loveth danger shall fall into it’ (Ecclus. iii. 27), 
Why do men love running such tremendous risks—or at any rate 
if they do not love them—why do they incur them by electing to 
remain in a life when they can lawfully depart when they like?... 
For what possible reason, again, do we so earnestly exhort the 
newly baptized to preserve their virginity or their conjugal chastity 
or their widowed purity, when all the time we have at hand the 
easiest possible remedy for all occasions of sin by telling them to 
commit suicide immediately after their sins have been forgiven 
them, and can thus send them on their way to the Lord unwounded 
and spotless? 

“Yet it is clear that if anyone were to give such advice we should 
not say that he was simply foolish, but that he was mad. What 
impudence it would be to say to a man: ‘Go and kill yourself, lest 
you add grave sins to your small ones by living under a man who 
is unchaste and a brute in his manners’! What a crime it would 
be to say: ‘Go and kill yourself now that all your sins are forgiven 
you, lest you commit them again or even do worse; for you are 
living in a world steeped in impurity, frenzied with crimes, in a 
world that is your foe because of its own errors and terrors!’ ” 

“Now since we cannot say these things it follows that neither 
can we commit suicide. If ever there could be a just reason for 
doing so, none more just could possibly be given than the one 
stated. Since this reason, then, will not hold, there can be no 
other.”* 


St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, I. xxvii, P. L. xli. 40. 
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V. SvIcIDE 1s COWARDLY 


“People who put themselves out of this world may possibly be 
fit subjects for wonderment on the ground that they show a certain 
magnanimity, but they certainly cannot be praised for sanity. 
Indeed the more you consider the matter the more possible it becomes 
to call it magnanimity when a man commits suicide merely because 
he is unable to put up with some difficulty or with somebody else’s 
crimes. It really seems to be a case of cowardice, when a man cannot 
endure the hard work his own body demands or the foolish opinions 
people have of him. We should rather feel that that man shows 
the greater courage who can put up with a toilsome life and run 
away from it, who can despise men’s judgments—especially those 
of the common herd which are generally based on ignorant 
prejudice—and trust in the light and purity of his own conscience. 
At any rate if a person is to be thought magnanimous because he has 
committed suicide, then we shall have to allow that Cleombrotus 
was a man of great soul. For we are told that after reading 
Plato’s Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul he straightway 
threw himself from a wall and thus passed out of this life to one 
which he fancied was a better one. No calamity, no true or false 
accusation which he could not endure drove him to this; he simply 
went to seek death, his greatness of soul was the only thing that 
drove him to break the pleasant fetters of life. Yet that he did 
a great thing rather than a good thing seems to follow from the 
very Plato whose book he had been reading; for assuredly Plato 
himself would most certainly have done the same thing, yea, and 
bidden us do it too, had not that very intellect wherewith he saw 
the soul’s immortality counselled him that such an act was not 
only not to be performed but was actually forbidden.”® 


5St. Augustine, De Civitate Det, I. xvii. P. L. xli. 36. 
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The Triumph of the Resurrection 


By S. ANsELM Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


SYNOPSIS. I. Holy Week scenes; contrast with Easter. 
A. The sorrow of the disciples, their hope gone; darkness. 
II. The events of Easter. 
A. The angel. 
B. Appearances. 
III. Christ arose in glory, and showers His mercies. 
IV. Our privilege of redemption. 
A. We are now children of God. 
V. Raise up your minds to-day in joy. 
A. The Resurrection triumph and its results. 























Curist’s DEATH—THE FULFILMENT OF A PROPHECY 


I. In the Church’s liturgy during the past few days we have 
enacted many scenes, scenes that were once historical facts on this 
earth, scenes which have an eternal, living reality. If we would 
enter thoroughly into the joys and hope of the Resurrection, we 
must glance for a moment at the past. 

First, recall the thoughts and feelings of the disciples, men and 
women like ourselves. See the Apostles’ sorrow and dismay when 
it comes home to them that Jesus was indeed soon to leave them; 
their terror when they beheld their Lord and Master hounded out 
of the gates of the Holy City. Witness the challenge of His enemies 
before the cross: ‘“‘Vah! He saved others: himself he cannot save. 
If thou be the Christ, come down from the cross and we will 
believe.” But He did not come down. No; He died. The lance 
drew out the last drop of His heart’s blood. He was buried in the 
tomb. And in the cold tomb was buried, too, all hope. 

Listen to their conversation: ‘We had hoped that this one should 
redeem Israel.” Follow the holy women, still ardently devoted to 
His person : they were gathering spices to embalm the dead. Watch 
with Mary Magdalen in the garden; listen to this lover all forlorn: 
“If you have taken him away, tell me where you have laid him” 
—His dead body, the last relic left to recall His presence. The 
truth is, the prophecy had been fulfilled: “The shepherd shall be 
struck and the flock dispersed.” All fled. On Friday and Saturday 
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darkness brooded on the earth; but far more tragic was the dark- 
ness within the minds of His followers. 


THE Joy oF Our Lorp’s RESURRECTION 


II. Enter into these thoughts, and then, by contrast, you will live 
over again the marvellous change. What change? As the sun 
began to climb his pathway up the heavens on Easter Sunday morn, 
the Sun of justice raised Himself in glory. An angel appears at 
the once gloomy tomb. Not as the angel who once with fiery sword 
drove a rebel race from the garden of paradise; but rather as the 
angel, thirty-three years before came, announcing glad tidings of 
great joy to all, for the Saviour had been born. This angel came 
with brilliancy. His message was marvellous: “Why seek you the 
living among the dead? You seek Jesus of Nazareth? He is not 
here. He is risen.” 

And gradually the great mystery began to spread abroad. Peter 
and John found the tomb empty. The holy women had a story; 
and was it, after all, an idle tale? Two wayfarers, joined by a 
mysterious companion, acknowledged how their hearts burned as 
He spoke to them, showing them that according to the Prophets 
the Christ was to suffer and so enter into His glory. And that 
same evening a heavenly visitant appeared in their midst, despite 
sealed doors. He proved His reality: He ate before them a honey- 
comb and part of a broiled fish. He proved His identity: He 
showed them the scars of the crucifixion wounds. Who but our 
foolish learned philosophers could henceforth disbelieve, except by 
defiance of all natural evidence and of every dictate of common 
sense! We can enter into the disciples’ unbounded joy. Jesus still 
loved them! Jesus was with them still! We can join in their 
expostulations with the unreasonable Thomas Didymus: and more 
yet, enter into his deeply emotional faith when next Sunday he put 
his fingers and his hand into those sacred wounds, and exclaimed: 
“My Lord and my God!” 


Tue Fruits oF Our Lorp’s RESURRECTION 


III. Yes, my dear brethren, all these things are true. Our 
Lord rose again in glory: He entered again into that glory that 
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was His by nature with the Father before the world was made 
Through His obedience unto death, God hath exalted Him and 
given Him as man that name which is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus every knee shall bow and every tongue confess 
that Jesus is the Lord to the glory of the Father. And He is now 
ever seated at the right hand of the Father, making intercession 
for us. 


And not in the highest heavens, as it were afar off. He sheds 
His mercies broadcast on the earth. As He forgave sins, He gave 
to others on earth as His ambassadors, that same power. Later, 
by the lakeside, we see Him giving a charge to St. Peter: “Feed 
my lambs; be shepherd of my sheep: feed my sheep.” And since 
then there have been many shepherds, striving as our Lord Himself 
to be good shepherds distributing His bounties. And once again 
by that great commission He sends forth the fruits of His 
Resurrection: “All power is given me in heaven and on earth. 
As the Father hath sent me, so do I send you. Going, teach, 
baptize . . . and I am with you till the consummation of the 
world.” As St. Gregory comments on this passage: “As the 
Father hath sent Me, so send I you; that is, as the Father who is 
God hath sent Me who am God, so I who am Man send you who 
are men.” In this way, whilst going before to prepare many man- 
sions above for His faithful, He provides for us wayfarers on the 
earth every help and consolation and joy abundant. 

IV. Thus, as the angel predicted, all flesh shall see the salvation 
of God—all who will take it to themselves. Thus are we redeemed, 
thus reinstated: thus given supernatural life, with a right to eternal 
life. Now, above all things, we have ready access to the throne of 
the Most High. We may exclaim: “O God, awful in purity, 
terrible in majesty, we draw near, mindful indeed of our past cold- 
ness and neglect, of past sin; mindful of our low estate; and yet 
with all confidence, with the joy and freedom of children. Remem- 
ber our dignity, for we are bought with a great price; remember 
our frailty but to extend Thy hand in succor.” To-day as we 
gather round the priest at the altar—the altar whereon the Precious 
Blood of Calvary continues to flow—we offer to God a worthy 
adoration, a worthy expression of gratitude: we are given the grace 
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—_—_—_—_— 


to repent and our repentance is accepted; and for every grace we 
ask and at the same time receive. 


Let Us TAKE ADVANTAGE OF Our Lorp’s RESURRECTION 


V. Therefore, my brethren, from to-day. when the grace of our 
Lord’s Resurrection is renewed, let us, as St. Paul bids, mind the 
things that are above where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God, 
not any longer the things of earth. Let us rejoice with joy unal- 
loyed. We dishonor our Lord if we think to-day of sin, of 
unworthiness. Concentrate your thoughts on the triumph of Jesus 
—His own triumph, the personal triumph of each one, the triumph 
of all the world. Now is the honor of the Father restored; now is 
the Son glorified; now the Holy Spirit diffused abroad. By His 
Resurrection Jesus triumphed over the powers of hell, over the 
bondage of sin. He took the sting from death, and robbed the grave 
of victory. He deleted the handwriting of the decree against us. 
He led captivity captive. The Resurrection is the well-spring of 
every grace; the source of joy, and of hope and of life. And finally, 
it is the pledge of our own Resurrection, soul and body. When 
each one of us here to-day draws near that supreme moment of our 
existence, when we enter the valley of the shadow of death, then 
the recollections of Easter-day will fill our breasts, torn with natural 
shrinkings, fill them with the strong firm hope of immortality; then 


our friends, returning from our graveside, mourning, it may be, 
our loss, and filled with the stern thoughts of what will one day 
anon be their own lot, our friends, too, the faithful followers of 
Jesus, will hear ringing in their ears those words of our Lord 
repeated by the minister of His Church: “I am the resurrection 
and the life: He that believeth in me though he be dead shall live: 
and every one that liveth and believeth shall not die for ever.” 
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“And this is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith” (1 John v, 4), 


SYNOPSIS. I. Opposition to the Church is opposition to the truths of faith, 
II. Only man perfected by knowledge. 
III. Knowledge may be a mixed blessing. 
IV. Curtailed conception of the sources of knowledge the cause 
of moral disorders. 
Only knowledge through faith can restore unity and peace. 


Our NEED OF KNOWLEDGE AS SOLDIERS OF JESUS CHRIST 


There are times when the consideration of certain subjects is 
particularly appropriate. And it seems to me that this is true to-day 
of the subject mentioned by St. John in the text just quoted. For 
the world to-day seems to be growing more and more hostile toward 
Christ, the anniversary of whose glorious Resurrection was cele- 
brated last Sunday. It seems to be marshalling its most potent 
forces to do battle against His Church, to deprive her members of 
that freedom which is the heritage of all that accept His standard 
and bear His yoke. There is danger, but there is no reason for 
despair. We who must spring to the defense of this freedom are 
no longer children. We have put aside the things of childhood. We 
can think as men, work as men, fight as men, and not only as men, 
but as Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ. It is in Him and 
with Him and for Him that we must unite in this struggle which at 
bottom is a warfare upon the supernatural truths He has revealed 
to us. Now truth can be defended only by truth, and therefore the 
arms that we must bear, the weapons with which we must fight, are 
true knowledge, knowledge of the truth, and not merely the knowl- 
edge which springs from science and study, but also from prayer 
and faith. For “this is the victory which overcometh the world, 
our faith.” “You shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 


THE ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE 





What is ittoknow? The lifeless clod does not know. The silent 
fields, the wooded hills, the majestic mountains, the silver stars,— 
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none of these things know. Their faces are never aglow with the 
flame of knowledge which illumines but from within. However 
pleasing, however charming or awe-inspiring their beauty, however 
wonderful their activities, however mysterious their nature, we do 
not dream of endowing them with knowledge. They are without 
consciousness, without mind, without thought or articulate speech. 
They are, it is true, products of thought; they manifest eternal mind, 
infinite wisdom. For “the heavens show forth the glory of God, 
and the firmament declareth the works of his hands.” But they do 
not know. 

Knowledge begins with conscious life. It begins with a conscious 
relation between a living thing and the external world. The dumb 
animals know; and yet their knowledge scarcely deserves the name. 
It never transcends the material. Its range is rigidly limited. It 
does not admit of enlargement, of process. It can never lift them 
above the perfection of their natal state. It can minister to nothing 
but sensuous desire. It does not involve judgment, and much less 
reasoning. Animals know, but their knowledge is mechanical. 
They are free from error only because they are incapable of the 
truth. They are bound to earth, blind to all but their minute world 
of sense, utterly unable to comprehend things higher than them- 
selves. They can enjoy neither the physical beauties of God’s crea- 
tion, nor appreciate a single product of human thought, a single 
example of human virtue. 

Knowledge is an attribute of man. Man can know. To seek 
knowledge is a necessity of his nature. He is urged, impelled toward 
it constantly. Life is never long enough to satiate his desire for it. 
He feels the need of it as he feels the need for food. The half of 
his history is the history of his thought, because by his thought he 
has made history and made it worth recording. In thought, in the 
orderly pursuit of knowledge, men have found their keenest enjoy- 
ment and their most enduring satisfaction. For to know is to 
conquer, to bring under control and to fit for higher service ourselves 
and those around us. It is to enlarge our powers, to multiply our 
usefulness, and therefore to enrich and to elevate our minds and 
those with whom we come into contact. The joy of knowing is 
the joy of conquest, for what we know becomes our own, a part 
of ourselves, a form of wealth which none may take from us. And 
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thus knowledge is worth having for its own sake, for what it makes 
of us, rather than for what it enables us to do or acquire. We must 
develop ourselves before we can hope to develop anything else, 
And knowledge has a way of doing it. For the very ability to know 
is what makes us men, and increase of knowledge that is worthy of 
a man cannot but make us better men. That is the primary end 
of knowledge, as it is the primary end of life. 


THE DANGERS OF KNOWLEDGE 


But there is more to be said about knowledge. It may be a 
mixed blessing. A little learning may be a great misfortune. The 


_ inordinate pursuit of knowledge is fraught with graver consequences 


than humble ignorance. The temptation which alone was able to 
prevail against the fidelity of the first man was the hope of greater 
knowledge, the knowledge that would make him god-like, indepen- 
dent, master of his own destiny. Nothing so injured his power for 
knowing as that unlawful pursuit of it, and nothing since then 
has so militated against his power and his taste for deep think- 
ing, noble thought, as actual sin. There is no pride like intellectual 
pride. It closes the mind to the very evidence of truth. All the 
heresies of the Church down through all the centuries, from the 
Gnostics to the Modernists, all the persecutions that have been waged 
against her, have grown out of the proud claim to a greater knowl- 
edge than the divinely revealed and infallibly proclaimed Word of 
God. All the chaos of modern philosophic and religious thought, 
its scepticism, its pessimism, its inherent contradictions, the disorders 
it has occasioned in practical life, are due to perverse principles in 
the pursuit of knowledge. And to-day, as always before, the 
struggle between the world and the Church of Christ will be won 
only on the sole condition that we unite in and cling fast to that 
faith whence springs the very perfection of knowledge, the knowl- 
edge of the one true God, and of Jesus Christ, His divine Son, 
who has taught us all truth. 

The difficulties of knowing, the stubborn limits of thought, have 
led some few to become discouraged, to declare that certain knowl- 
edge is impossible, to be content with the seeming, to abandon all 
hope of reaching immutable truth. It has moved others to mutilate 
the concept of truth. Despairing of attaining to that knowledge 
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which the heart of man most desires,—the knowledge of the ultimate 
Whence and the What and the Whither of things, the knowledge 
of the human soul, of God, of His eternal laws, they have declared 
them to be unknowable, to be outside the sphere of knowledge alto- 
gether. They have made man feeble, fallible, finite man, the 
measure of all things, the standard of goodness, the criterion of 
truth. They have cut knowledge adrift from its moorings, left it 
without compass or definite goal. And the result with regard to 
these questions is uncertainty, obscurity, endless division of thought 
and antagonism of thinkers. 

This it is which lies at the root of all our social ills, our class 
conflicts, our moral disorders. There cari be no unity in social life, 
no peace or tranquillity, no lasting progress, no genuine freedom, 
where there is no unity of thought, no universal standards of truth 
and of justice. And there can be none of these without the recogni- 
tion of that divine authority which is the groundwork of our faith. 

It can be no matter of surprise that there should be the rankest 
kind of error propagated in many of our seats of learning, that the 
very notion of a personal God should be made a laughing-stock, that 
belief in the existence of a natural law should be ridiculed, that the 
concept of sin and of an immortal soul should be smiled at as 
mediaeval superstition, that heaven and hell should be set down as 
fantasies of a disordered imagination, so long as the delusion prevails 
that each individual is entitled to constitute himself the supreme 
court of appeal in matters of truth. This fundamental disorder in 
the pursuit of knowledge, in the conception of what is knowable with 
certainty, accounts in no small way for the selfishness and cruelty 
and injustice of man to man, for the ceaseless strife and jealousies 
between nation and nation. The disorders, the moral evils of the 
world come, not from without, but from within, from false ideas, 
false knowledge, in the minds of men, not from any inexorable fate 
or iron laws from without. 


FaitH Must AccOMPANY KNOWLEDGE 


It is not the lack of ideas that causes the mischief, but it is the 
lack of order, of subordination, of unity among them that obscures 
the atmosphere in these matters. It is idle to speak of reunion, as 
men are speaking and striving for reunion in religion; it is futile 
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to strive for unity and peace in the industrial and social order, as 
the best minds in every country are striving for them; it is vain 
to speak of freedom and personal liberty as the world is speaking 
of and yearning for them, unless all are willing once more to accept 
the one bond of moral unity, the one unsullied and infallible source 
of truth, the one eternal guarantee of freedom, the authority of the 
revealed Word of the living God. For freedom is not caprice, it is 
not license. Freedom is rooted in true knowledge, and true knowl- 
edge is grounded on things and all things are made and governed 
by an intelligent God. 

“T am the way and the truth and the life,” declared the Saviour 
of men. I am the way, your Lord and Master, your guide and 
instructor, your example and your model. Follow Me, and you 
shall not go astray, you shall not become the slave of pride or vain 
ambition or false knowledge; follow Me and you shall have lasting 
happiness and peace. I am the truth. You will not, you cannot 
understand the universe or yourselves independently of Me. In my 
infinite power alone will you find the ultimate reason for its exist- 
ence; in my boundless goodness and love will you find the reason 
of its perfections; in my supreme reason and will, in my eternal law, 
you will find the explanation of its order and its destiny, as well as 
of your own. I am the life, the Spirit that vivifies and preserves, 
that enlightens and illumines, that sustains and strengthens the 
hearts of all that receive Me. 

Until men hearken to this voice, until they pursue knowledge with 
its accents ringing in their ears, then all their human knowledge will 
be vain; then all the knowledge of a thousand Solomons will fail 
utterly to solve the problems of the world, or bring it the freedom 
and the happiness it so much desires. For in Him alone is perfect 
truth, the highest knowledge, knowledge born of and guaranteed 
by His authority. For “this is the victory which overcometh the 
world, our faith.” 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Catholic Church 


By F. A. REUTER 


“And there shall be one fold and one shepherd” (John x. 16). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The Catholic Church is the only one established 
by Christ, the only one possessing the means 
of salvation. 

I. Faith is necessary for salvation. 
A, Definition of faith. 
II. The nature of faith. 
A. The faith of the Apostles. 
B. The Catholic Church is our guide in matters of faith. 
III. The Catholic Church is the one true Church, the guardian 
and keeper of the faith. 


Tue CATHOLIC CHuRCH Was ESTABLISHED BY CHRIST 


All men, Jews and Gentiles, are Christ’s sheep. The first sheep 
called into the fold, that is, the Church, were the Jews; the other 
sheep are the Gentiles. He has redeemed all men and He wants 


them all to be saved. Christ united the Jews and Gentiles into one 
communion, hence there is but one shepherd, and there can be but 
one fold, that is, one Church. This one Church is the holy Catholic 
Church, for she alone, according to the testimony of history, is the 
Church established by Christ. 

As the Catholic Church alone possesses and teaches the true faith 
necessary for salvation, it follows that we can be saved only in her 
bosom. All religious societies separated from the Church are not 
in the way of salvation, because they are destitute of the first 
requisite for salvation, the true faith: ‘He that believeth, and is 
baptized, shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned” (Mark xvi. 16). 

Faith is the first step to salvation; for as the first step by which 
man fell from his original innocence was a proud affectation of 
unlawful knowledge, so, in like manner, the first step we must take 
to arise from sin and turn to God, is to dislodge the idol of pride 
and self-conceit from our intellect, subject our reason and senses 
to the Word of God and captivate our understanding in obedience 
to Christ. We must acknowledge our weakness and insufficiency, 
and pay due homage to God’s wisdom and veracity, by firmly 
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believing all the sacred truths He has revealed, though we neither 
see nor comprehend them. 

The Sacred Scriptures assure us that there is but one true faith, 
As there is but one true Gospel, one Baptism, one Shepherd, one 
house of God, one true Church, so there is but one true faith 
whereby men can be saved. For many centuries the world has been 
overrun with a multitude of denominations. All these denomina- 
tions are at variance with each other. It is highly incumbent on us, 
members of the Catholic Church, to be well instructed in the nature 
of divine faith, and to know with certainty where, and by whom, 
it is possessed and preserved in all its purity and entirety. 


THE NECESSITY OF FAITH 





Faith is that divine gift by which man firmly believes all that 
God has revealed, as well as all that He proposes, by His Church, 
to be believed, whether written or unwritten. It is a gift of God, 
for, as St. Paul says: “By grace you are saved through faith; 
and this not of yourselves; for it is a gift of God” (Ephes, ii. 8); 
and since it is the divine will that all men be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth, God does not refuse to bestow His gift 
on those who seek it in the sincerity of their hearts, and use their 
best endeavors to obtain it. If He does not grant it to some, it is 
either because they do not seek it with a sincere and upright heart, 
or because natural obstinacy, prejudice and education, worldly inter- 
ests, human respect, or some such consideration prevents their 
understanding from seeing the truth, and diverts their will from 
embracing it. 

Our faith is based upon the veracity of God, grounded immedi- 
ately upon His infallible authority, having His infinite wisdom for 
its support. Our trust is based on the Word of God Himself, who 
# cannot deceive, because He is infinitely good, and who cannot be 
deceived, because He is infinitely wise. This is what gives a certain 
conviction, a solid peace and comfort, to all believers. With the 
help of divine grace, the lowest capacity is as capable of believing 
the sublime truths of faith as is the grand intellect of the most 
learned divine. The same motive of belief influences both, namely, 
the authority of God. 
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Wuat FaitH REQUIRES 


A full, firm and absolute consent must be given to all things 
revealed by God, whether we understand them or not, whether 
they be written or unwritten. All the truths of divine faith are 
based upon the same testimony, are equally grounded upon the 
authority of God, who is as infallible in the revelation of one 
mystery as in that of another. To suspect His authority of being 
false in one point, would be to demolish it on all points, and destroy 
the very foundation of faith. It would be to reduce that sublime 
gift of God to a mere human faith, belief, or opinion, as St. Augus- 
tine formerly remarked to the unbelievers of his day, who made 
their own private judgment the rule of their belief. “You,” says 
the holy doctor, “who believe what you please, and reject what you 
do not comprehend, who admit some articles of faith, and disbe- 
lieve others,—you believe yourselves, and not the Gospels. You 
who divide the faith, have no divine faith, for divine faith is one, 
entire, and indivisible.” 

That same divine faith comprises the whole doctrine of Jesus 
Christ without exception, and requires us to believe, not only in 
the Divinity of His Person, but also to believe, without hesitation, 
all that He has taught. Whoever discredits His authority in any 
one single article, or refuses to believe what He says in the Gospel, 
dishonors Him exceedingly, and cannot be truly said to believe Him 
to be God. “He that believeth not the Son, maketh him a liar; 
because he believeth not in the testimony which God hath testified 
of his Son” (1 John v. 10). This Gospel, or doctrine of Jesus 
Christ has been preached by His Apostles, and propagated by them 
to the remotest part of the known world. He commissioned them 
to teach “all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” with the solemn assurance 
that “he who believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved; he that 
believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi. 16). For upwards 
of nineteen hundred years this glorious faith has been transmitted 
to us, pure and unaltered; and an untainted and uninterrupted tradi- 
tion will continue to hand it down to the end of time. It is the 
doctrine of God whose Word shall never pass away, though heaven 
and earth shall pass away (Matt. xxiv. 35). 
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Tue Hoty Roman CatTHotic CHurcH—Our GuIDE 





The founder and author of our faith requires of us a firm belief 
in mysteries above our comprehension; but He would not abandon 
: | us altogether to the weakness of our reason, exposed to the uncer- 
q tainty of our own private judgment, and the manifest danger of 
yl being misled by our own fallible opinions. In His great mercy and 
: goodness, He has taken care to provide for our salvation in an 
easier, simpler and more certain manner, giving, in short, a plain, 
fixed and universal rule of faith, adapted to all capacities. This 

rule of faith which His divine wisdom has been pleased to appoint 

for us is the testimony and authority of the Holy Roman Catholic 

Church which we profess in the Creed, and which is under the 

special protection of heaven, and the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 


From this Church, founded by Christ for the instruction and 
salvation of all, spread for that purpose throughout all nations, and 
continued through all ages, everyone may easily learn what he is 
to believe and to do in order to be saved. It is this rule that cements 
union in faith, that prevents those dissensions and innovations 
observable among non-Catholics, who, having no bond of union or 
fixed standard of belief, are, therefore, miserably divided among 
themselves, and constantly splitting up into a strange variety of 
new sects. By adhering to the true rule of faith, all the members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, though differing widely in lan- 
guage, manners, customs, government and all possible respects, 
believe the same religious truths, profess the same doctrine, preach 
the same Gospel, hold the same principles, receive the same sacra- 
ments, and concur in one and the same divine worship. The writ- 
ings of Christians of all past ages, and of all different nations of 
the world, plainly declare that the Catholics of the twentieth cen- 
tury believe precisely what was believed by the faithful in the days 
of Christ and the Apostles. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IS THE ONLY TRUE CHURCH 





After a lapse of nineteen hundred years of vigorous existence, it 
a is absurd to say that the Catholic Church has fallen into error. If 
Bs such a blasphemy could be true, then there would be no more cef- 
tainty in the most important affairs of life, and believers would be 
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at the mercy of every itinerant preacher and fanatical charlatan. 
To-day, I should be forced to become a Methodist, because the dis- 
ciples of John Wesley tell me that the Methodist Church is the only 
true Church. To-morrow I should have to become a Presbyterian, 
because the followers of Calvin or Knox put in their claims as 
possessors of “the pillar and the ground of truth.” In short, instead 
of believing in the infallibility of one Pope, the Vicar of Christ, 
and the head of the Holy Roman Catholic Church, we should be 
reduced to the lamentable extremity of believing in as many Popes 
as there are Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Universalists, 
Unitarians,—yea, and Mormons, in the world. 


Instead of being thus tossed to and fro, like straws, and carried 
about by every wind of doctrine, we are to believe God alone, who 
has spoken to us by His divine Son. Jesus Christ has established 
a Church: He has built upon a rock, and promised that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. He commanded all men to hear, 
believe, and obey that Church, under penalty of eternal damnation. 
“If he will not hear the church, let him be to thee as the heathen 
and the publican” (Matt. xviii. 7). The Apostle of the Gentiles 
declares that the Church is “the church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of truth” (1 Tim. iii. 15). Now, in the days of St. Paul 
there was no other Church but the Catholic Church, and hence, 
it is to the Catholic Church that he applies the titles of “church of 
God, the pillar and ground of truth.” If, then, that holy Roman 
Catholic Church, that Church of God, “that pillar and ground of 
truth,’ has failed and fallen into error, we may rest assured that 
there is no truer Church upon the face of the earth, and that the 
eternal God of truth has broken His promise: ‘Behold, I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world” (Matt. 
Xxviii. 20). But God is not like man; He is ever faithful to His 
promises. His Church, therefore has never erred, and never can 
err, in matters of faith. 

The Catholic Church,—and not our own private judgment,—is 
the rule and standard of our belief, dear Christians. We cannot 
go astray in following so sure a guide; in hearing her we hear and 
obey Christ Himself. However, while we glory in the profession 
of the ancient faith of Christ, and return thanks to the infinite 
goodness of God for the grace of our vocation, we should beware 
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a | of flattering ourselves into a false security, or of imagining that a 
i mere speculative faith will save us. No, though our faith should 
be strong enough to move mountains, yet it will avail us nothing 
to life everlasting, unless it be animated by charity, and accom- 
panied with the practice of good works. He who has said, that 
it is impossible to please God without faith, has also said: “If thoy 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments” (Matt. xix. 17), 
“As the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is 
dead” (James ii. 26). We must not only believe well, but also live 
well. We must show forth the purity of our faith by the purity of 
our morals, and let our light so shine before men, that they may 
see our good works, and praise and glorify God, the author, pre- 
server and finisher of our faith (Matt. v. 16). Amen. 






























THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Particular Judgment 


By Francis BLACKWELL, O.S.B. 





“A little while, and you shall see me’ (John xvi. 16). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. “A little while,” and Christ will come to judge us. 
I. Question for each one of us: What is likely to happen to me 
at my particular judgment? 

A. It is foolish to think life is long; death is the same 
for all. On leaving the body our soul is straight- 
way judged. 

II, The parable of Dives and Lazarus proves a judgment at 
death, and shows how little men held the judgment to come. 

III. Our Lord says: “Watch, because you know not the day nor 
the hour”; but 

A. He also says: “Be ready; for at what hour you 
think not the son of man will come.” 

IV. The circumstances of our death are unimportant, however 
mournful. 

A. The only really “sad” death is a “bad” death. 

V. Christ does not come from heaven to our particular judgment. 

A. The soul is not carried up to heaven to be judged, 

but is intellectually raised to hear sentence 
a pronounced, 

of Conclusion: We, who are to be judged, should judge leniently of 
others. 


WE SHALL BE JUDGED AFTER DEATH 





“A little while, and you shall see me” (John xvi. 16). By these 
words, brethren, our Lord impresses upon us the shortness of life. 
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“A little while’ and He who came in lowliness to redeem the world 
shall come in glory to judge it. He would, therefore have us 
expectant; looking out for His coming, as for a thing which may 
happen at any moment. For, although the general judgment of all 
mankind at the last day, be far off, our own particular judgment, 
at death, is very near. 

I. What is likely to happen to me at my particular judgment ?— 
that is the question for each one of us. “It is appointed unto man 
once to die, and after death the judgment” (Heb. ix. 27). 










Foolish is the man who tries to persuade himself that life is long! 
The longest life is extremely short. But, whether our days on 
earth be few or many; whether, when we die, we do so after pro- 
tracted illness or quite suddenly; death itself is the same for all: 
the brief instant when our soul separates from our body. 


nat gern nent a a ee a 








“Three things,” said a monk of old, “three things I fear: when 
my soul shall separate from my body; when I shall appear before 
God; and when I shall be judged.” 


For all practical purposes, my brethren, these three things are 






one; since, on leaving our body, our soul straightway appears before 
God, and there and then is judged. 







The one who judges us will be our blessed Lord Himself. He 
will not come, as on the last day, with the clouds, the cross borne 
before him, and all the hosts of heaven encompassing Him about; 
but He will be there on the spot where we die. The devil will be 

our accuser; our guardian angel will be our defender; Christ our 
judge. In an instant with the penetrating light of His searching 
gaze, Jesus will have scrutinized our every thought, word, deed 
and omission; we shall have been seen as we truly are; and we shall 
have been sentenced to heaven or hell for all eternity. 











THE PARABLE OF DIVES AND LAZARUS 





II. Let us never doubt, brethren, that in a little while we shall 
see Christ and our solemn reckoning take place. You remember 
our Lord’s parable of Dives and Lazarus? how that a certain rich 
man, clothed in purple and fine linen, fared sumptuously day by day; 
and that a certain beggar, named Lazarus, covered all over with 
sores, lay before the gate of the rich man and longed for the 
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crumbs which fell from his table; but got none? And how the 
misery of the beggar-man was so extreme that the very dogs came 
and licked his sores; for he had not the strength to drive them away? 
Then you remember that the poor man died, and was carried by 
angels into Abraham’s bosom; and that the rich man also died, and 
was buried in hell. 

The rich man, as you know, called upon Abraham to send 
Lazarus to him to cool his burning thirst; but was refused. Where- 
upon he besought that Lazarus might be sent to his father’s house 
to warn his five brethren, lest they also should come into that place 
of torments. But even this Abraham would not allow, saying, 
that if they heard not Moses and the prophets, neither would they 
believe if one rose again from the dead. 

Our Lord teaches us, in this parable, that, after death, man is 
immediately judged and declared worthy of reward or punishment; 
and that some so little heed their future judgment that, were a 
man to rise from the dead and tell them of it, they would not 
believe him. 


THE TIME OF DEATH IS UNCERTAIN 


III. We must die, then; and we must be judged, though when 
we shall die and, consequently, when we shall be judged, we have 
no idea. ‘Watch, because you know not the day nor the hour when 
the son of man shall come,” says our divine Saviour (Matt. xxv. 
13). And yet we do know the hour, brethren: for Christ has 
revealed it. “Be ready,” He warns us, “for at what hour you think 
not, the son of man will come” (Luke xii. 40). 













DEATH IN MorTAL SIN IS THE ONLY BAD DEATH 





IV. Sometimes when a man dies, young, happily married, well 
off, having enjoyed the best of health, and leaves behind a loving 
wife and a family of small children, his neighbors say: “What a 
sad death!” 

Other men are killed in war, or die by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, or fall victims to fatal disease, or meet with some sudden 
accident, which costs them their life, and people are apt to say, in 
each case: “What a sad death!’ 

But, brethren, the circumstances of our death are of very little 
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account. The only really sad death is a bad death: and that is a 
death in mortal sin. 


Curist AS GoD AND MAN WILL JupcE Us 


V. When life is over for us; when our disembodied soul goes 
forth from its earthly dwelling; what lies before it? Into whose 
hands does it fall? Who is its appointed judge? 

Shall I say: “God”? But what an appalling experience: to be 
judged by the living God! Shall I say: “a man”? But what an 
agonizing suspense; what a precarious prospect, if our eternal fate 
hung in the balance of a merely human judgment! 

Let us console ourselves, brethren, with this thought: that Jesus 
Christ, who will judge us, is indeed truly God, but is also truly 
man; and that He will judge us, not as He is only God, but as He 
is also man. To His beautiful human soul is this judicial power 
given. As I said before, He will be there on the spot where we die. 
Not that He will come down from heaven to judge our soul; nor 
that our soul will be carried up to heaven to be judged: but that, at 
the moment of our death our soul will be intellectually raised, our 
understanding elevated, to hear the sentence pronounced upon it. 
That sentence will decide its fate: heaven or hell for all eternity. 

If a man dies in venial sin or without having fully paid the debt 
of temporal punishment due to sins, the guilt and eternal punish- 
ment of which have already been forgiven; his soul goes for a while 
to purgatory, before going to heaven. The souls of those who die 
in mortal sin go straight to hell forever. 


Let Us THINK OF THE JUDGMENT AND BE CHARITABLE TO OTHERS 


When we think, my brethren, of that great day in store for each 
one of us, when we shall appear before Christ our Lord, can we 
help being filled with holy fear? And should not the salutary dread 
of our own judgment to come make us lenient and kindly in the 
opinions we form about others? We can see only the outer shell of 
our neighbor’s acts; the inner kernel—of their motive, end, and 
hidden circumstances we can have but slight knowledge. “A little 
while,” and we shall see Jesus. Let us use that little while well, 
in preparing our own souls, and in charity towards all men, for each 
one of whom our blessed Saviour died. 








































FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Death 


By M. CoLUMBKILLE CLASBYy 





“A little while and you shall not see me.” 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction, Our Lord’s words were a salutary reminder of 
death for the Apostles. 
I. The facts of death. 
A. It is certain for all men. 
B. It is the penalty of sin. 
C. The circumstances of time, place and manner are 
uncertain, 
II. The thought of death. 
A, It is a powerful remedy against sin. Testimony of the 
Scriptures and the saints. 
B. It must be habitual to be effective. 
Conclusion: To avoid sin and do well, meditate on death. 


DEATH Is CERTAIN 





In these words of our divine Lord there is an unpleasant truth, 
and a salutary consideration. They reminded the Apostles of the 
approaching death of their beloved Master, and of their own last 
end. So, too, they remind us of our last end, and the end of all 
flesh. And just as our divine Lord did not hesitate to disturb the 
blessed tranquility of the Apostles, by reminding them of death, so 
we should not hesitate to disturb the false serenity of our souls by 
frequent meditation on death. 

In human life there is no fact more certain than death. It is a 
truth beyond all doubt and controversy, that all men shall die. 
St. Paul says: “It is appointed unto man once to die.” “For all 
flesh,” says Isaias, “is grass, and the glory thereof, as the flower 
of the field. The grass is withered and the flower is fallen, because 
the spirit of the Lord hath blown upon it.” And again it is written 
in the second Book of Kings: “We all die, and like waters that 
return no more, we fall down unto the earth.” “And under us the 
moth shall be strewn, and worms shall be our covering,” said Isaias. 
Holy Scripture, therefore, leaves no room for doubt. But even 
were the inspired writers silent, the truth, the fact, that all men 
shall die, would be none the less certain. For we know it from 
reason and experience. 
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Every living thing, that we see around us, is moving towards its 


certain end—death. The flower blooms to wither, the fruit ripens 
to fall, to die; the birds of the air and the beasts of the field flourish, 
linger for a while, and then pass away. _So man “cometh forth 
like a flower,” lives for a short time, and then falls off, withers, 
and dies. So it has been from the beginning, and so it will be 
to the end. The rich and the poor, the just and the wicked, all 
shall one day “sleep together in the dust, and worms shall cover 
them.” And so we reasonably conclude that death is the most cer- 
tain fact in human life. 

Every day of our lives we come in contact with it. To-day we 
pass a funeral cortege, to-morrow a cemetery. Another day, a 
friend dies, or a man is killed in the street. And what does it all 
mean? It means that to-day man is, and to-morrow he is gone. 
“To-day for you, to-morrow for me,” says 4 Kempis. So we, too, 
“in a little while” shall go the way of all flesh. “For dust we are, 
and into dust we shall return.” 


Wuy WE Dir 


Knowing then the certainty of death, and by instinct fearing it, 
we naturally ask ourselves the question: why do we die? Our 
reason says, life is the requisite of death, and death is the penalty 
of life. It gives us a paradox, because it has no answer. We 
question the wisdom of the world. Science is dumb; philosophy has 
no answer. Puzzled and perplexed, we go higher still—we go to 
the oracles of the Lord, and there we find the answer. In the 
Book of Wisdom we read: “By the envy of the devil, death came 
into the world.” And St. Paul says: “By one man sin came into 
the world, and by sin death; and so death passed upon all men in 
whom all have sinned.” In other words: death is the penalty of 
the sin of Adam. For as we have been born in the flesh of Adam, 
we have inherited his sin, and the consequences of his sin—death. 
Death, then, is not a necessary evil, and the penalty of life, as the 
pagan philosopher would have it; but it is an evil consequent on sin, 
and the penalty of sin. 
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THE TIME AND PLACE AND MANNER OF DEATH ARE UNCERTAIN 


As children of Adam, we are all condemned to die. And since 
we cannot be indifferent to our fate we ask: when shall we die? 
And where? And how? But the future is veiled. These are the 
secrets of death; and God is their jealous guardian. But we do 
know that these circumstances are uncertain. God Himself tells us 
that the time of our death is uncertain. For it is written: “You 
know not the day nor the hour.” And again: “Be you ready, for 
at what hour you think not the son of man will come.” Shall you 
die wrinkled and full of years? Ezechias was cut off in his youth. 
Your friend died young and fair. Shall you die in the innocence 
of childhood and youth? For many of us that time has passed, 
that hope is lost. Shall you die in the stillness between the dark 
and the dawn? Or at the solemn midnight hour? And the answer 
comes back, “At what hour you think not the son of man will 
come.” ‘Watch ye, therefore, for you know not the day nor the 
hour.” 


Again, we know the place of our death is uncertain. “Death,” 
says Holy Scripture, “will come like a thief in the night.” And 
like a thief it will surprise us. If death gave others a watery grave, 
or a pit of quick-lime, can we hope to be laid away under the green 
sod in our own church-yard? Men have died in the house of God; 
others have died in a house of sin. Some have died at home; others 
in the house of a stranger in a foreign land. Death surprised these 
people. It will surprise us also. 

And finally, the manner of our death is uncertain. All we know 
is that we shall die in one of the ways in which other men have 
died. But shall we die of horrid, unspeakable diseases? Or shall 
our mangled bodies be taken from beneath a wreck? Shall we die 
suddenly—standing, eating, walking,—or after a protracted illness? 


This we do not know; this we cannot know without a special revela- 
tion from God. 


But in relation to the manner of our death, a more important 
question is: what will be the state of our souls when we come to 
die? Shall we be able to meet our God like Job and Eleazar? 
Shall we, when death is upon us, be able to say with St. Hilary, 
“Go forth, my soul, why dost thou hesitate”? Or with St. Francis 
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Xavier, “Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit’? If so, 
we shall die the death of the just. And of us it is written: ‘Blessed 
indeed are those servants whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall 
find watching.” 

But what, if like Judas, we should die in our sin? What if, like 
Ananias and Saphira, we are cut off in our sins? What if we 
should be smitten in the excess of a midnight revel like the man in 
the parable? What would happen? Like Dives, we should be 
buried in hell. For such is the fate of the man who dies in mortal 
sin. And such will be our fate unless we resolve now to avoid 
mortal sin. For it is written: “As you live so shall you die.” 
And again: “They that love the danger shall perish in it.” But 
you do love the danger, and you have a sinful affection towards sin, 
if you are not willing at least to forswear mentally what is called 
mortal sin. But everybody is willing to do this, even though one 
feels and knows from experience that the flesh is weak. It will, 
no doubt, be hard at times to avoid sin. But have you ever consid- 
ered—are you aware—that the thought of death is a most pow- 
erful aid. 


MEDITATION ON DEATH Is A MEANS OF AVOIDING SIN 


Frequent meditation on death not only makes it easy for us to 
avoid sin, but it makes it impossible for us to commit sin. For this 
we have the Word of God, and the testimony of His saints. Holy 
Writ says: “Remember thy last end and thou shalt never sin.” 
Again, David said: “I find it hard to forgive my enemies; I find 
it hard to be pure and keep thy commandments, O Lord; but when 
I think of death, all is easy.” And St. Basil says: “Have your 
last hour always before your eyes; when you rise in the morning 
think that you will not live till the evening; and when evening 
comes think that you will not last till the morning; in this way you 
will rid yourself of your sins.” “When I represent to myself,” says 
St. Augustine, “the instant of my death, the pleasures of earth 
appear to me only as dross, and I am certain that I ought to 
renounce sin.” Indeed there is not a saint on the calendar who 
did not use and recommend the thought of death as an efficacious 
means of avoiding sin. Can we afford then to banish it as a gloomy 
thought? Can we afford to discard a remedy against sin, which 
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the saints found necessary and useful? We even know it ourselves, 
Which of us has not experienced in some way or other the sin- 
preventive power of the thought of death? You remember the 
resolutions you made when the dying eyes of your mother rested 
on you, as she gasped her last good-bye. Did you not resolve 
to be good and amend your life, when you watched by the bed of 
your dying sister,—when you saw the horror of death in her eyes, 
and heard its rattle in her throat? And when you saw the rough 
men shovel the brown clay on the rough box that hid your friend, 
—your dear friend—what did you think? Where were your 
thoughts? Could a legion of devils make you sin then? Could 
your passions be stirred to sin, as you looked on death, “the great 
doom’s image’? Who could be impure, and think with Job, that 
this body of your love and your sin will “be consumed with rotten- 
ness and as a garment that is moth-eaten’? Who could be unjust 
or avaricious, and think that in “a little while you must leave your 
ill-gotten goods for another to squander them in rioting”? How 
true then are the words of Holy Writ: “Remember your last end 
and you shall never sin.” 


MEDITATION ON DEATH SHOULD BE A HABIT 


But the remembrance must be habitual. That is, by frequent 
meditation on death, we must so associate the idea of sin with 
death, that even in the storm of passion, the temptation of the one 
will be offset by the fear of the other. As a help to this end, St. 
Charles Borromeo always kept a skull on his table; and St. John 
Amonier visited his tomb three times a day. Emperor Maximilian 
even went so far as to keep a coffin in his room. But few of us 
can follow the example of the saints in this regard. We may not 
be able to use this method, but we must use some method. And 
the easiest way is to give an intellectual assent to the fact of death 
and its circumstances, and consequences, as often as we are sensibly 
reminded of it. In that way our thinking of death will not be a 
gloomy speculation but a salutary and consoling consideration. For 
not only will it keep us from sin in life, but it will prepare us for a 
happy death. Amen. 


Rerent Publications 


Psalterium Juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Apparatus Criticus. By J. M. Harden, B.D., LL.D. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


When in 383 Pope Damascus commissioned St. Jerome to make a 
revision of the existing Latin Bible, the Saint at once set about his 
work, and in the same year revised the New Testament and the 
Psalter. The revision of the Psalms thus produced became official 
for Rome, and was known as the Psalterium Romanum. Some years 
later, in Palestine, Jerome became acquainted with Origen’s Hexapla 
in the great library at Caesarea. Having never been very well pleased 
with his first revision of the Psalms, which, he said, was hurriedly 
done, he became still more dissatisfied with it upon seeing the Hexa- 
platic text, and determined to make a new revision in the light of 
Origen’s famous fifth column, This was brought out in 392, and was 
at once made the official text in Gaul, whence it became known as the 
Psalterium Gallicanum. The Psalms of our Vulgate and of the 
Breviary are from this Gallican Psalter. Still not content with his 
work, although the second attempt was far superior to the first, St. 
Jerome resolved, in 393, to translate the Psalms into Latin directly 
from the Hebrew, which he did before the end of that year. This 
translation is what is known as the Psalterium Justa Hebraeos. 

Being based on the best Hebrew text of the time, which was practi- 
cally our present Massoretic text, St. Jerome’s version of the Psalms 
was in every way more correct than either of his previous revisions, 
which were grounded on a translation of a translation of a quite 
different Hebrew copy. Just because of its excellence and consequent 
difference, however, this new translation never found its way, as the 
Saint had intended, into the Vulgate, but was put aside for the more 
familiar Gallican Psalter. 

We understand that the Benedictine Commission, now working, 
to provide us with a critical edition of the Vulgate, is to give St. 
Jerome’s translation of the Psalms the place in the Vulgate originally 
intended for it. A great improvement this certainly will be. 

Dr. Harden, on a much smaller scale, has really anticipated this 
work on the Psalms by the excellent edition before us. He has col- 
lected ten different manuscripts of St. Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter scat- 
tered through the libraries of England, Dublin, Paris and Madrid, and 
dating from the eighth to the thirteenth century. In addition he has 
made use of the published Amiatine Psalter and of the psalm pas- 
sages of St. Augustine’s Speculum. Great attention has also been 
given to the editions of the Psalterium produced by Vallarsi in 1734 
and Lagarde in 1874. 
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The editor’s careful study of the Psalter has led him to believe that 
the Hebrew used by St. Jerome was substantially identical with our 
present Massoretic text. Hence, in a disagreement in the manuscripts 
consulted, he is inclined to accept that as correct which agrees with 
the Massoretic text. On the contrary, readings are suspected which 
seem to be only a reproduction of the Gallican text. The most original 
part of Dr. Harden’s work rests on the use he has made of the 
English MSS., B D E GH, which are found in the British Museum, 
and which have never before been consulted for this purpose. 
This work deserves the serious consideration of all Biblical scholars, 
though it will doubtless be far surpassed by the forthcoming work 
of the Benedictines. > +¢ 






Moments Divine. By the Rev. Frederick A. Reuter. (H. L. 
Kilner & Co., Philadelphia.) 





The Prayer Book of Eucharistic Devotions. Compiled and 
Amplified by the Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien. Introduction by the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, D.D., Bishop of Brooklyn. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York.) Cloth: $1.50. 


The Practical Prayer Book for Catholics of America. (D. B. 
Hansen & Sons, Chicago.) 


“Moments Divine” is a collection of historical incidents and miracles 
in relation to the Blessed Sacrament, with ejaculations and an appro- 
priate prayer appended to each. So far as we know, it is the first 
collection of its kind in English. The aim is to make Jesus in the 
Eucharist better known. Considering the excellent judgment used by 
the author in the selection of his material, the book cannot be recom- 
mended too highly to the laity. It combines devotion with enlighten- 
ment on the various ways and means that God uses to draw souls to 
Himself. 


Father O’Brien is the Brooklyn Diocesan Director of the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League, and has utilized his experience along this line to 
give us an excellent manual of Eucharistic devotions. Throughout 
preference is given to the prayers of the Missal, Breviary and the 
Raccolta. Besides the liturgical and popular forms of devotions with 
which the faithful are accustomed to honor Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the compiler has greatly enhanced the value of his work by the 
insertion of prayers with meditations for various purposes directed 
toward the Real Presence, as Eucharistic Stations of the Cross, 
Eucharistic Rosary, etc. The book is dedicated to the memory of the 
Ven. Peter Julian Eymard, Founder of the Congregation of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It should prove of inestimable value to religious. 
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There is no dearth of prayer books on the market. Some few of 
them are good, of the rest it might be said that the people would be 
better off if they had never reached the market. In its form and 
contents, the book before us is a new venture. It is not only a book 
of devotion but also one of instruction, and in this respect is vastly 
superior to the Prayer Book of the Council of Baltimore. Catholics 
as a body know little about their religion. They do not understand 
and cannot explain the devotions they practice. “The Practical 
Prayer Book” will help them properly to understand and appreciate 
the Mass and other devotions of the ecclesiastical year. 

BY. &. 


A Commentary on Canon Law. By the Rev. P. Charles 
Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. Vol. VII. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis.) 

This seventh volume of Fr. Augustine’s Commentary maintains the 
standard of excellence set by the preceding volumes. The subject 
here is Book IV of the Code (Canons 1552-2194) which has to do 
with ecclesiastical procedure, and has three main divisions; viz., 
Trials, the Process of Beatification and Canonization, and the Mode 
of Procedure in Certain Cases and the Application of Penalties. We 
notice in this volume the same clearness and conciseness for which the 
author is already known; and yet it is not likely to prove so generally 
interesting as the others, partly on account of the dryness of the 
matter treated and partly because the frequent examples and practical 
applications to the work of the ministry, so welcome in the other 
volumes, the nature of the present subjects does not permit. How- 
ever, to ecclesiastical lawyers this volume is as necessary as the others, 
and even the general reader will be interested in some of the subjects, 
such as the Process of Canonization and the Excursus On Disabled 
Priests’ Funds. 


The Book of Saints. A Dictionary of Servants of God Canon- 
ized by the Catholic Church. Extracted from the Roman and 
Other Martyrologies. Compiled by the Benedictine Monks of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. (New York, The Macmillan Co.; 
London, A. & C. Black.) Pp. 275. 


This is an alphabetical reference book to the saints canonized by 
the Church and mentioned in the Roman and other martyrologies. 
It covers about 4,400 names, and is the first and only work of its kind 
in English, or, so far as we know, in any language. 

Of many of the saints we have a detailed account in English. The 
lives of many more have been fully written up in other languages. 
This is true especially of the more prominent ones. But the number 
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of those written up in extenso is very small when we compare it with 
the contents of the various martyrologies. To English-speaking 
people Butler’s “Lives of the Saints” is well known, and while it has 
undergone many reprints, it is what we might call an ancient work. 
There is no exhaustive work on the saints in any language. The near- 
est approach to one is the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, which, 
though seventy folio volumes of it are already published, is still far 
from complete. 


In the work before us, the authors have aimed to make a compre- 
hensive biographical dictionary, giving under each name the main 
facts connected with the life of the saint in the briefest possible form, 
A cursory glance through the book reveals that they have succeeded 
well in their task. The utmost care has been taken in gathering and 
preparing the material, and we note on every page a painstaking 
search of Roman and other martyrologies. 


There is, however, a defect in the work, it seems to us, which should 
be corrected in a subsequent edition. It is one of proportion. To 
saints of whom we know little and hear less, there is often devoted 
a space out of all proportion to their achievements during life; while 
others who have a right to a more detailed narrative in a work of 
this kind are passed over with a few brief references to their life and 
works. As one instance we refer here to the article on St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which is good as far as it goes, but does not go far enough 
even in a work of this kind. However, since the work is of a pioneer 
nature, we must not look for perfection all at once. It entailed a 
vast amount of study, labor and research; and the greatest care has 
been taken to insure accuracy and authority. It constitutes a valuable 
addition to the list of modern Catholic reference books. 


H.iL€ 


The Latin and Irish Lives of Ciaran. By R. A. Stewart-Macalis- 
ter. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 







St. John Berchmans. By Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) Price: $1.50. 

Unlike St. Patrick, who was a foreigner, and Saint Columbkille, who 
labored in other countries, St. Ciaran was a native Irishman and spent 
his entire life in his native land. His name stands high in the category 
of the Irish saints, and his monastic University at Clonmacnois was one 
of the glories of ancient Erin during the Golden Age of Irish Litera- 
ture. 

Three lives of St. Ciaran have been written in Latin and one in 
Gaelic, found in the Book of Lismore. The author has translated these 
various narratives and endeavored to make a harmony of them. The 
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Gaelic revival of the last few years impelled the writer to attempt this 
task. All students of ancient Irish literature will welcome its com- 
pletion. 

Father Delehaye composed his work under trying conditions. It 
was written in prison during the Great War, without the aid of neces- 
sary books ; oftentimes he was disturbed by the misery and sufferings 
around him. But he has produced a remarkable biography, free from 
everything that the Pharisee might style “exaggerated,” yet showing 
his intense sincerity and deep piety. 

The Catholic Church is essentially the Church of the poor and St. 
John Berchmans was of humble lineage. His short career in the 
Society was uneventful and to some may seem dull and commonplace, 
yet in the eyes of God it was most brilliant, and his fellow novices 
could testify to his deep-seated sanctity and unostentatious piety. 
Father Delehaye tells the story well and many will be drawn nearer to 
God by the perusal of his book. 


The Home of Fadeless Splendor, or Palestine of To-day. By 
G. N. Whittingham. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) Price: 
$10.00. 

To all civilized peoples Palestine will ever be a place of absorbing 
interest to which, in thought at least, they will often wish to go. Espe- 
cially to the Christian heart there is no spot so dear in all the world. 
It is a little country, and in all merely human ways quite insignificant 
now; but its endearing charm lies in the choice which God of old 
made of it as the home of His own special people and in the many 
heavenly manifestations, culminating in the coming of the Saviour 
of men, which afterwards occurred there. Rightly is it also called 
the Holy Land, sanctified by the presence of God’s people, His revela- 
tion, and the birth, life and death of His only Son. 

It is with reason, therefore, that we welcome works which tell us 
about this sacred land. If we have had the privilege of visiting it 
ourselves, these books refresh and recall the memory of places and 
scenes which before were found so dear; if it is our intention yet to go 
there, they give us the needed information we should have before 
going; if we are never to fix our eyes on those hallowed spots, they 
give a setting and a background to all the knowledge and fond asso- 
ciations with which our minds and hearts are already full. 

The present volume will be found especially helpful for each or 
any one of these purposes. It is a vivid picture drawn by one who 
has recently gone about the country, and has set down for our enter- 
tainment and instruction what he himself has seen and heard. Unusu- 
ally beautiful maps add to the attractiveness and usefulness of the 
work. It is a splendid description of places of never-fading beauty. 
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You and Yours. By Martin J. Scott. (Benziger Bros., New 
York.) Price: $1.50. 


Father Scott has long since established a reputation for himself as 
a writer who knows the things that interest the public and who speaks 
a language easily understood by the masses. If in his several previous 
works he hit a popular chord, he has done so in the present one with 
conspicuous success. First of all, he has chosen a theme which, 
always of great importance, is more actual and urgent to-day than 
ever before, owing to the fact that there are so many agencies actively 
working against the home. The drift of modern life is away from 
the home. Amusements, outdoor sports and a dozen other things 
render it increasingly difficult to keep children interested in home life. 

Now, then, as the first step towards making parents realize their 
responsibility regarding the home, its conduct and atmosphere, Father 
Scott in the opening chapters of his book treats of the duties, responsi- 
bilities and ideals of both father and mother, after which he takes up 
those of the children of the family, concluding with some chapters 
of the most practical bearing, such as vocation, amusements, dress, etc. 

What characterizes Father Scott’s work in the second place is his 
line of argument, which is always straight to the heart. He does not 
lose himself in words, nor befuddle his reasoning by prosy considera- 
tions, but with admirable brevity and clearness heaps argument upon 
argument to prove his point and always succeeds in bringing intellectual 
conviction. He is not a rigorist who demands impossible things. He 
respects the ideals of liberty so prevalent in this country, and makes 
them serve his own ends. He is not blind to the trend of modern 
life, but singles out its good points for approval. He presents the 
truths of our Faith, as these are applied to every-day living, not in 
the tedious fashion of old spiritual writers, but with all the “pep” and 
vigor which make much of our contemporary literature journalistic. 
Because he is so direct, so sane, so practical, “You and Yours” will 
commend itself to all. T. M.S. 





An Introduction to the History of Christianity. By F. J. Foakes 
Jackson. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Professor Jackson has made an honest attempt to deal fairly with 
the history of Christianity during the period from 590 to 1314. Non- 
Catholic writers usually stigmatize these centuries as the Dark Ages, 
and have inveighed against the ignorance and superstition, the corrup- 
tion of the Word of God and the tyranny of the Catholic Church. 
Only the coming of Luther and his co-reformers dispelled this imagi- 
nary gloom, and restored the doctrines and the customs of the primi- 
tive Church. 

It is true that this epoch may be criticized for many defects, just 
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as our own times will furnish future historians with material for 
criticism. The invasion of the Northern hordes had brought chaos to 
civilized Europe, and the effects of their vandalism were not eradicated 
for generations. The various heresies and schisms, the interference of 
rulers in matters purely spiritual, the jealousy of the Eastern Empire 
provoked scandals, and brought about dissension and division. Yet 
during these fateful years, the Catholic Church protected civilization 
and education, restrained the tyranny of kings and defended the rights 
of the people. 

Professor Jackson is most fair in his treatment of these centuries. 
He recognizes the labors and triumphs of the Church, and praises 
the talents and achievements of so great a churchman as Gregory the 
Great. It is hard to overcome the bias of environment, education and 
heredity, yet the author tries to be fair and honest in his judgments. 
Occasionally he is unduly critical, if not unjust, in dealing with 
Clement VIII. His strictures on the use of pictures and statues are 
reminders of the misplaced zeal of Leo the Isaurian and the sixteenth 
century agitators who sacrificed beauty and art to religious fanaticism. 
He refuses to grant the thirteenth century the lavish praises of Catho- 
lic authors ; but rejects the unjust criticism of many Protestant writers. 
Even the scandals of the Church, real and imaginary, are briefly dis- 
missed. “They serve no end but to prove its inherent vitality.” 


It is a pleasure to follow Professor Jackson through the various 
chapters and to realize that the trained and unbiased historian 
acknowledges the mistakes of former critics and the intolerant spirit 
of the past, and admits the yeoman service of the Catholic Church 
during these much maligned centuries. It is a difficult period to treat, 
especially from a non-Catholic viewpoint, and the author is to be con- 
gratulated for his honest and fair attempt. 


The Gospel of a Country Pastor. By the Rev. J. M. Lelin. 
Price: $1.00. 


My Master’s Business. By the Rev. David L. Scully. Price: 
$2.00. 


The Seven-Fold Gift. By the Rev. William F. Robison, S.J. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $1.50. 


Short Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels. By the Rev. P. F. 
Hickey, O.S.B. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) Price: $2.00. 
If every country priest would preach with the unction and earnest- 
ness of Father Lelin, the rustic population would be well grounded in 
the Catholic Faith. Some of the discourses seem too ornate, and the 
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poetic quotations strengthen this criticism. Yet every priest may find 
suggestions on every page of this volume and an inspiration to prepare 
his Sunday sermons more carefully. 

Father Scully has written a series of sensible instructions, valuable 
for priest or layman. The titles are occasionally high-sounding, but 
the matter is excellent. The New Testament and the life of Christ 
are the sources from which the author drew his inspirations. 

Father Robison has produced an interesting series of instructions — 
on the seven sacraments. As in his other sermon books, sound the- 
ology is expounded in excellent English and simple style. For a Lenten 
course of sermons the volume will be helpful to every priest. 

Father Hickey’s sermons, although concise, contain a wealth of 
material which may be easily expanded into longer discourses. The 
frequent references to the Holy Scriptures are indicated in the text, 
to aid the priest in seeking further information on the subject-matter, 
The busy priest will find the book valuable in preparing his instruc- 
tions and meditations. 
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